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NEW EDUCATION READERS 


A Method of Teaching Children to Read 


Webster says---“Method is an orderly procedure 


Pedagogical Sound Practical 


HOWLAND’S 








™ or process”---and this is what the New Education L E S 
4 |} Readers represent. : S 0 N S IN E N G is | S H 
4 3 | The chief points of superiority are: By GEORGE C. HOWLAND 
an | {. The series presents a complete method. eiveestey of Chiouss 
+ 2. The method teaches the child to be self-helpful. Elementary, 40 cents Advanced, 60 cents 
3 3. The method saves the teacher’s time. Designed to cover the work usually done in the gram- 
: 4, The method is systematic and logical. mar school grades. 
4 5. The method by avoiding the use of diacritical There is a natural unfoldment of the subject. 
se The author shows an appreciation of the child's men- 
i : marks makes good spellers. tal capacity at each stage of the development. 
3 The books, to secure a definite amount of work, The material used in working out the course is closely 





etc., are arranged as follows: 
First Book—day by day. 
Second Book—week by week. 
Third Book—month by month. 


Fourth Book—practical applications of the prin-_ 


ciples developed in the first three books. 





Would you ltke to learn more about this series ? 





~ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York 





Cincinnati 





Chicago _—_ Boston 
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+h School Superintendents ——_ 
ey 

‘ THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 

4 : supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 

Fe signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 

. BULLETIN 108. 
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BOYVILLE. 


related to the child’s daily life and experiences 

The selections used as examples, and for illustrative 
purposes, are the best to be found in literature. 

The knowledge gained from the lessons is not lost, 
but carries over and functions in the study of Literature, 
Composition, and in Nature Study. 


Write for descriptive circular 


A.C. McCLurcG & Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


A list of books for supplementary reading, school librartes, 








and reading circles sent on application. 


By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 





A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Tolede association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States The book 
self is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH. PRICE 75 CENTS 


TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - 





TOLEDO,OHIO 








MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo! Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. 


See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mirs., 


143 Liberty Street, New Yerk 
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HAWKES, LUBY AND TOUTON’S 
FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Price, $1.00 


A new algebra constructed on the lines of the most 
recent development in mathematical teaching. The 
keynote is sanity. Its qualities as a teachable first- 
year course are uniformly commended. Its success 
has been immediate. Although not published till 
the spring of 1910, Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s 
‘First Course in Algebra” has already been indorsed 
and adopted by over one hundred and fifty schools 
in all parts of the country. Descriptive material 
will be sent on application. 


WENTWORTH’S PLANE GEOMETRY 


Revised by George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith. Price, 80 cents 


In this revision of the leading geometry of the past 
twenty years, the simplicity, clearness and school- 
room utility of the earlier editions have been not only 
retained, but greatly increased. Careful attention 





to the symmetry or the type-page has given added 
] ] hi lition ic heir } 1 iy 
clearness, Already this edition is being adopted i 

7 ° } | | oe h mot nts hl } santa _ 14 
many schools aithougn not pub shed until this sun 
mer. Send for particulars. 





GINN and COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street - - - 


Boston 





‘‘Knowledge of what is killing us before our time is 








the first step toward saving our lives.” — Samuel 


Hopkins Adams 


The Foundation of 
Public Health 


Bulletin No. 24 





‘‘Sanitation is bound to receive a great deal of 
attention within the next few years, for the general 
sentiment is in favor of increased instruction along 
this line both in public schools and in colleges. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION is simply and well writ- 
ten, and yet it gives facts in very good form, so that 
it_may be of use not only in public schools, but in 
higher institutions.°—Dr. H. M. Bracken, Secre- 
tary State Board of Health, St. Paul, Minnesota 


‘““PRIMER OF SANITATION should be in the 
curriculum of every school inthecountry. Itshould 
have general circulation, and, if placed in the hands 
of every father and mother in the land, it would do 
much to reduce the morbidity and mortality from 
lisease.." — Dr. E. C. Coleman, President State 
Board of Health, Kosciusko, Mississippi 





; 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 
YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 

















THE 
Conn Physiologies 


ASAL texts which teach pupils how to care 

for and perfect their own physical health and 

how to do their part towards improving the public 
health. 

These texts are written in such a simple, natural, 
personal style that they make the learning of their 
lessons a delight instead of a task. 

They are thoroughly up-to-date in their scientific 
statements ; they are packed full of common-sense ; 
they radiate a genuine enthusiasm for right living and 
right thinking. 

THE INDEPENDENT, in reviewing ‘‘ The Ad- 
vanced Physiology and Hygiene’’ says of Dr. 
Conn: 

‘‘Almost no one in America can strip a 
scientific subject of technical difficulties so 
well, yet present it without either cari- 
caturing it or sensationalizing it.” 





Introductory Phystology and Hygiene =" BG 

Elementary Physiology and Hygiene - 60¢. 

Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (For High 
Schools), 432 pages - - - + - - $7.10 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 


THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 


By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal Schoc 
Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 


290-A Beacon St., Boston 




















INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 
FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools Beautifully 
illustrated in colo r, showing standards of the use of 

jlorin making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc. as well as 

me ef the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, et 


Descriptive circular s ent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 
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THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P. AYRES, A.M., PH, D,, 


Of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


IL—THE PEABODY EDUCATION FUND. 

The seven great educational foundations are, in 
the order of their establishment, the Peabody 
Education Fund, the John F. Slater Fund for the 
Education of Freedmen, the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, the General Education Board, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the Russell Sage Foundation, and the 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation. 

There are at least four reasons why these na- 
tional benefactions are in a class by themselves. 
First, the unit by which they measure their bounty 
is a million of dollars, and this unit must be multi- 
plied ten, twenty, and even fifty times to indicate 
the financial resources of the greatest of the funds. 
In the second place, in every case the donor has 
made the gift totally without religious or ecclesias- 
tical conditions. The third noteworthy distinction 
is that the scope of each foundation is national or 
world-wide rather than sectional or local. The 
fourth distinguishing characteristic is that the con- 
ditions governing the administration of the trust 
funds are in each case general in character, and 
provision is made for future modifications to be 
made as conditions change. 

The members of the boards of trustees of these 
great funds are selected partly from professional 
and partly from financial circles. In no case do 
they receive the slightest pecuniary recompense 
for their labors, but are instead governed by al- 
truistic motives. There can be no charge that 
they are swayed by personal, political, sectional, 
or denominational prejudices. 

It was George Peabody of Baltimore, merchant 
and banker, who began this line of national bene- 
factions forty-three years ago by establishing the 
Peabody Education Fund. It was in 1867 that he 
made the first of his two gifts, which together 
amounted to about $3,000,000, although due to 
subsequent shrinking of the securities this was 
later reduced to about $2,000,000. The donation 
was made in the interests of education in the 
Southern states, and the trustees assumed the ob- 
lization to administer the fund in the interests of 
the entire South. 

There are four distinct periods in the history of 
its administration, The first period was about 
four years in length, and during it the energies of 
the general agent were mainly directed toward 
aiding and establishing public schools in large 
centres of population. During this period the 
fund co-operated in beginning city systems of pub- 


lic schools in towns and cities throughout the 
Southern states. 

The second period began in the early seventies, 
when public interest and attention turned toward 
the obligation of the state to educate all of the 
people. During this period the fund was used in 
co-operation with the state authorities to en- 
courage the establishment of state systems of pub- 
lic schools. 

In the year 1875 the general agent of the fund 
reported to the trustees that all of the states had 
established public school systems and had com- 
mitted themselves to the policy of maintaining 
them. The situation forced the trustees of the 
fund to turn their energies into new channels, and 
they did so by undertaking to provide facilities for 
training teachers to teach in the schools that had 
been created. 

It would be difficult to find a better illustration 
of the far-sighted wisdom of the founder in pro- 
viding that the trustees of the fund could’ devote 
its income to new objects to conform with the 
changing social needs of the times. Within the 
first eight years conditions changed so radically 
that three distinct lines of work were undertaken 
in turn: First, the establishment of city school 
systems; when that work was accomplished, the 
establishment of state school systems; and upon 
the completion of this service, work for the train- 
ing of teachers. 

In the year 1875 the first step in the new direc- 
tion was taken by establishing a normal school at 
Nashville, Tenn. At that time the normal school 
idea was new in the South, and it was decided to 
use this first school as an instrument for educating 
all of the Southern states to a sense of the neces- 
sity of maintaining schools for the training of 
teachers. To attain this end, the trustees voted to 
establish a large number of scholarships amount- 
ing to $200 each to enable worthy students from 
all the Southern states to attend this central train- 
ing school. In this way the normal school at 
Nashville became a leader in the development of 
the normal school idea throughout the southern 
part of the country. 

In this work the Nashville school fulfilled the 
expectations of its founders and maintained its 
position of leadership until once more the task 
mapped out by the trustees had been accomplished 
as the earlier tasks had been, and the state normal 
schools were recognized as integral parts of all of 
the state systems. At the present time every 
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Southern state has its own school or system Ol 


schools in which its teachers are trained. More- 
over, the states have all committed themselves to 
the policy of maintaining such schools, and there 
can be no question that they are all determined to 
support and develop them. 

By the year 1903 this part of the work had been 
completed, and it became evident to the trustees 
that the time had come to direct the fund toward 
other ends. Consequently the board voted in 1904 
to discontinue the payment of scholarships in con- 
nection with the Peabody Normal College at 
Nashville, and seriously turned its attention to de- 
ciding on possible new lines of service 

After long deliberation and careful study of the 
entire field, the trustees decided that the greatest 
usefulness could be reached through endowing an 
educational institution which should for all time 
be a benefit to the entire South. Their investiga- 
tions satisfied them that this end would he best at- 
tained by the endowment of the Peabody College 
for the higher education of teachers. They de- 
cided to do this, partly because Nashville had al- 
ready become known as an educational centre, and 
partly because it is the site of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, an institution among the first, if not the 
very first, of Southern universities. This arrange- 
ment made easy the fullest co-operation between 
the existing university and ‘the new teachers’ col- 
lege, and averted useless expense through the 
duplication of plants, courses, and instructors. 

The arrangement whereby the first endowment 
of the new institution was completed was that the 
trustees of the Peabody fund donated the sum of 
$1,000,000, the University of Nashville gave the 
} 


land and buildings of the Peabody C 
I 


Teachers, the county of Davidson contributed 
s 


lege tor 


$100,000, the city of Nashville $200,000, an 
state of Tennessee $250,000. 

This initial endowment, with subsequent addi- 
tions, is at the present time “maintaining an insti- 
tution that is destined to touch every aspect of 
the Southern educational system from the kinder- 
garten to the college, and will reach, directly or in- 
directly, every city, town, village, and rural com- 
munity.” It seems certain that the two institu- 
tions—the Vanderbilt University and George Pea- 
body College for Teachers—thus brought into co- 
operation will serve as the basis for a great insti- 
tution of learning in the South which will soon 
rank with the very noblest universities in the en- 
ire country. 

From the revenues which are derived from the 
residue of the Peabody Education Fund the trus- 
tees are paying the salaries and expenses of state 
supervisors of rural schools. These supervisors 
have already been appointed in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. They are devot- 
ing their energies largely to plans of rural school 
consolidation whereby several small schools are 
combined into one large graded school. 

As the Peabody Foundation was the first of a 
long line of benefactions of unique and noteworthy 
character, it is a matter of interest to know who 


r 


was the author and the instrument by which Dr. 


‘ing that leadership which has been thn 
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Peabody completed his endowment. ‘he late 


| 
Daniel Gilman, himself a leading spirit and influe 


tial trustee in several of the foundations, is 
authority for the statement that the formulation 
of the original idea was probably due to Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, who was a close 
ally. of Mr. Peabody’s, and brought to his service 
wise counsel, unusual foresight, and remarkable 
eiits of expression. 


The trustees of the Peabody Education Fund 


are sixteen in number. Its membership contains 
such names as those of Joseph Choate, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, and Theodore Roosevelt. The general 
agent of the board is Professor Wickliffe Rose, 
and the offices and headquarters are at 811 Union 


Trust building, Washington, D. C. 


~ 
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HOW SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE CAN CO-OPERATE,—(IIL.) 
BY HON. W. M. HAYS, 
Assistant Secretary United States Department of Agriculture. 


[N. E. A. Address.] 


° 4 . B _ re . , > 

President Seerley of the Iowa State Teachers 
: 1] ~ nat ° oc > + +1 ? . + . @ 
College has called attention to the fact that if the 
sixty state colleges of agriculture and the 1 state 


normal schools, each and all, were equipped to 
prepare teachers competent to give instruction in 
agriculture, they would not be able to prepare 
enough to give instruction in vocational lines in 
the nearly 300,000 rural schools in this countr 

f 200,000, or two-thirds of the rural schools, 


were consolidated so that only one-third of the 
teachers would need to be trained to teach agri- 
culture and home economics, we would still re- 
quire teachers for the 100,000 remaining district 

he 30.000 


rural schools, and two teachers each for 1 
consolidated rural schools. Even under this ar- 
rangement the secondary schools would n 
to eo-operate with the state agricultural col- 
leges and normal schools in preparing teachers 
for the rural schools, especially for the remaining 


one-room schools. There is need, therefore, that 


vocational education be developed in separate 
agricultural high schools, and even in the city high 
schools. Taken as a whole, the normal schools 
are now but poorly meeting the situation by way 
of helping to co-operate with the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in preparing teachers to carry 
this new body of knowledge to the people. I am 
not so sure but that the state colleges of agricul- 
ture are even more blamable, because with the 
funds provided for them by te federal govern- 
ment, under the Nelson Act, they are not assum- 
their hands by Congress. Here and there a public 
high school is making a praiseworthy effort to get 
into the co-operative movement and help to bring 
agricultural knowledge and training to the country 
people. Of the approximately 1,000 existing con- 
solidated rural schools in this country, a small 
number are placing agricultural instruction in the 
classroom and the school laboratory. Numerous 
teachers in the one-room schools, especially if they 
have had training in an agricultural college or 
state normal school with an agricultural depart- 


ment, in an agricultural high school, or even in the 


























should stop to caretu 
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local schools which give instruction in agriculture, 
are successfully introducing this subject into their 
schools. Indeed, some teachers are securing the 
best agricultural text-books, bulletins, and litera- 
ture, and are meeting with success in teaching 
agriculture, though they themselves have had no 
school training along this line. In a tew places 


itinerant teacher, employed by the county, goes 


4 


sbout from school to school and introduces some- 


thing of instruction in agriculture to the district 
rural school. Not a few of our state legislatures 
are taking part in the new movement to bring 
about a general co-operation in vocational train- 
ing for farmers. The efforts to build up educa- 


tional departments in our agricultural colleges 


and agricultural departmeats in our state normal 
schools are meeting with ready response. Some 
the legislatures have made it compulsory to 


ive instruction in agriculture in the rural schools, 
though this plan has not met with universal ap- 
7 
T Val. 
1\ 


What has been said above regarding co-opera- 
tion in developing agricultural education should 

repeated almost in detail concerning education 
in home economics for the girls of the farm. 
here is the same need in and advantage of pro- 
viding school courses for the non-agricultural 
trades and industries for the vouth in our non- 
-ultural communities. I believe that we are 
ready to enlist our national and state depart- 


1 1 


ts in the great movement to carry this new 
tf technical knowledge to all the youth of the 


land, that all who farm, all who work in the shop, 
and all who manage our homes shall have the op- 
poertunitv to gain that efficiency in doing things 
which comes from technical school training in the 
lustries as well as in the professions. 
That this co-operative project may go forward 
every state, in every institution, and in every 
which is ready and able to take 
her 


lly push aside the too 


initiative and success 


1 
ncerqahye wmeanence f the older organization 
servative influence of the oider organization, 


leadership should not be too aggressive, and the 


-hanges should be evolutionary rather than revo- 

tionary. Here, as elsewhere, the reactionary 
lly consider before he takes 
he responsibility of arresting progress. There is 


stake not merely 10,000,000 farm youth, and 


arly double that number of youths living in non- 


agricultural communities, but there is at stake the 
erest of all the toiling millions, and since this 
ject will so greatly increase production, all 
lasses, even the wealthy, are vastly interested. 


i 
he nation is interested, also, in improving the 


county and in the produc- 


] : f +} 
1iZation OT tn 


noth 
r 


{ fine citizenship and of virile folks for both 
al and city leadership. 

so conduct the education of those who are 
manage all our six or more million farms and 
' at they will be able successfully to 
mpete with the highly organized large commer- 


| education must mainly 


~ ; 
this yvocationa 
7 


= - 4 7 
local school. Fortunately the 


weit 14 “ERE eee a * 
\ -devised consondated rural schools, as tnose 
T > T 1; ; -arie ana +1, - 
Marvland. Ohio, Indiana, Florida, and other 
states, man) f which have employea effici 
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teachers of agriculture and home economics, have 
clearly proved that this form of school can do this 
work, and that it is adapted to multiplication so as 
to cover at least all well-to-do farm regions. The 
consolidated rural school is the greatest educa- 
tional invention of our generation. 

Once vocational education is efficiently taught 
in the elementary schools, including the first and 
second years of high schools, within driving dis- 
tance of the farms of America, there will be 
relatively less need of extension and corre- 
spondence courses; even these forms of instruc- 
tion can be largely connected with and organized 
about the consolidated rural school. Let us all, 
farmers, home-makers, educators, legisla 
publicists, and citizens, whether our field be local, 
city, or national, co-operate in promoting voca- 
tional education, that all classes may be prepared 


rr high personal efficiency in their fields of life 
work, 
The outflow of co-operative effort must be re- 


ciprocal. The rural community especially should 
energetically seek to co-operate with state and na- 
tional departments and institutions, and the states 
should investigate the oncoming movement of 
scientific and vocational knowledge, and the ad- 
vances in the organization of affairs generally, 
that they may not be made less important by 
allowing the vital work of education and govern- 
ment to be too much centralized in the national 
government. Citizens, publicists, and legislators 
should not wait for school men to take the lead in 
reorganizing and broadening out of schools. 
Teachers have come to acknowledge that material 
reforms in schools rarely originate from teachers. 
They are rather isolated from business affairs, and 
seem unable to effect changes in schools which re- 
uire additional funds, But too much emphasis 
cannot be given the fact that the teachers should 
make unusual efforts to promote movements to 
improve. the vocational side of our education. 
They should absolve themselves of any fear that 
education in agriculture, the trades and industries. 


and in home economics is not real education 
They should plan to add courses of study in all 


schools where these vocational subjects are 
needed. They can do a large service by promot- 
ing rural schools, and by encouraging the states, 
cities, and rural communities to provide funds for 
instruction in the manual vocations, and in home 
economics in the secondary and even in the pri- 


nary schools of all communities. 


Young men and women partially trained f 
teaching, especially if they have proven ability to 
teach, and a grain of missionary zeal for service 
should investigate the rich life which service in 
education in agriculture, the trades and industries, 


and home economics has to offer. The salarv, the 


’ Vf a ] . ¢ -¢aa001t1 
crowth of oneself, and the opportunit 
service sum up larger than service in mos es 
teaching. The principal of a consolidated rural 
1 1 + hh; + 1 
school, who rarely measures vy his opportuni- 
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PRESERVING EVENING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, 


Sage Foundation Expert 


The Milwaukee classes were at one time held 
four evenings a week; in 190% they were changed 
to three sessions. At the same time the hours, 
which had been 7.30 to 9.30, became 7 to 9, though 
only those students who wished specia! personal 
help from the teachers were obliged to be present 
before 7.30, at which time the class work began. 
These changes produced a more satisfactory at- 
tendance. In New York city the class hours have 
recently been changed from 7.30—9.30 p. m. to 
a half hour later at the beginning and ending of 
the period, in order to make it more convenient 
for the pupils, many of whose shops and factories 
are far from their homes. 

The systematic following-up of absentees which 
is practiced by many successful directors of even- 
ing schools is well illustrated in Lowell. Here a 
printed postal sent by the principal to the parent, 
guardian, or employer of the delinquent pupil 
gives notice of the latter’s absence, and asks that 
the addressee’s influence be used to secure greater 
regularity in attendance. Another postal sent out 


and reminds him of the writer’s interest in him 
and the educational opportunity he is losing, and 
expresses the hope that he will continue his at- 
tendance. A third card has spaces where the 
teacher fills in the number of attendances each 
week, and others where the parents may place 
their signatures when the pupil takes it home. 
This form is used only in the case of those pupils 
whose parents express a wish to be kept informed 
regarding the attendance of their children. 

A regulation covering the admission of students 
to the New York evening high schools reads as 
follows: “Pupils under twenty-one years of age 
will be required to furnish the principal of the 
school with a recommendation from their em- 
ployers or other responsible persons to the effect 
that it is the intention of these pupils to continue 
in the course for which they have registered until 
the end of the year.” 

The application blank used by the students 
entering the Pittsburg evening high school con- 
tains a place for the signature of the employer. 
In a letter sent to business men, along with circu- 
lars to be distributed among their empioyees, in 
regard to the employer's signature, the director 
says: “While this is not necessary, it may make 
the applicant feel that you are interested in him, 
and that you have an opportunity to find out the 
quality of work he does in his studies.” 

Six out of the nine replies received from school 
superintendents in answer to an inquiry as to the 
reasons for the unusually high percentage of at- 
tendance maintained in their evening classes men- 
tioned the system of deposits as one of the promi- 
nent conditions of their success. No other reason 


Was named so often as tl Tl 


his one. The usual d 


de- 
posit in elementary classes is $1, which is returned 
if the pupil attends three-quarters of the time. In 
Auburn a pupil can be absent only one-fifth of the 
time and get his dollar back. For every absence 
over that he loses ten cents. In the Cleveland 
Technical High school there is a tuition fee of 
$7.50, of which $2.50 is rebated for eighty-five per 
cent. or better of perfect attendance. Jamestown 
has had good results with a registration fee of $2, 
which is not returned. The Los Angeles evening 
high school charges tuition, and reports that “a 
very marked improvement is noted in the per- 
sonnel of the school since we began to.charge 
fees.” In his 1909 report, Dr. Maxwell repeats 
his “recommendation made in former vears that 

1e board of education should establish a small 


charge, say $5 in high schools and $2 in elemen- 
tary schools, for material consumed, or else re- 
quire students to deposit these sums to be re-paid 
to them at the close of the term upon condition of 
regular attendance. To carry out this recommen- 
dation it has been found that a change in the law 
will be necessary.” 


Five of the letters received in the inquiry men- 
i 


tioned above attributed the regularity of attend- 
ance, among other causes, to an able and experi- 
enced staff of instructors. Superintendent Henry 
P. Emerson of Buffalo said: “We employ the 
most skilful teachers, those who have the faculty 
of adapting the instruction to the various needs 
of the pupils and who can interest the least am- 
bitious. The first few weeks is the critical period 
A large number of pupils find the effort greater 
and the work harder than they had expected. 
They should be encouraged to attend classes even 
if unprepared to take part in recitations until the) 


ire well under way.” The re-organization of the 


Philadelphia evening classes and the selection of 
; 


teachers from an eligible list, already referred to 
in a previous chapter, not only resulted a 
notable financial economy, but raised the average 
attendance from fifty-two per cent. to sixty-seven 


per cent. 

The custom which obtains in New York and 
many other cities of closing classes when the at- 
tendance falls belows an average of twenty (in 
Cleveland the number is fifteen) acts many times 
as a spur upon the teacher and causes her to exert 
every effort to interest and to hold her class. 

In American cities it is noticeable that where 
the evening schools are in the most flourishing 
condition the instruction has been organized into 
courses which lead to graduation and a diploma, 
dnd in the elementary classes to a higher school. 
In England, where systematization has in some in- 
stances been carried to an even higher degree, a 
decided effect upon the attendance has been no- 
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ticed following the introduction of the course 
system. An increase is not always immediate; 
sometimes there is a falling off, with a correspond- 
ing gain in the quality of the students. But in- 
stances like the following, which is set forth in the 
1908-’09 report of the National Board of Educa- 
tion, are not uncommon: “Thus in an important 
Lancashire county borough the year in which the 
course system was adopted saw an immediate in- 
crease in the number of men students in the even- 
ing schools of the town from 1,161 to 1,180 (after 
a decrease in the preceding year under the old 
system from 1,278 to 1,161). The second vear of 
the course system showed a further increase from 
1,180 to 1,356. At the same time, the percentage 
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of students who left the school before the end of 
the six-months’ course fell irom fifty-five per cent. 
in the last year of the old system to twenty-six 
per cent. in the first year of the adoption of the 
course system, and in the second year oi that sys- 
tem fell again to 21.8 per cent.” 

It would seem that the most significant word, 
from the standpoint of attendance, which has come 
to the surface in the examination of the various 
evening school systems is organization. Massa- 
chusetts leads the other states because she has 
sytematized her treatment of illiterate minors, and 
because her school boards have more consciously 
faced the matter of evening instruction and organ- 
ized sub-committees to provide for it. 


-——- ———— -#-- 9 -#-@ 0-0 


CHICAGO COURSE OF STUDY. 


IN ENGLISH. 


[he chief object of a course in English is to de- 
velop an interest in literature and in easy, effective 
expression of thought. Co-operation of class and 
teacher in pleasing, rational activities is the best 
eans of bringing about this development, and so 
1e emphasis is placed upon content rather than 
upon form. It is essential that there be variety 

the exercises and material, and that the treat- 
nent be extensive rather than intensive, but not 


1 


the sacrifice of definiteness. 
he gourses in reading and literature are out- 
separately in the first three grades. 
course in literature includes some of the 


Id’s masterpieces, which have been chosen to 


various conditions. S&ch masterpieces are 


; 
: I hed t igh an oral presentation by 
teacher The createst world-stories are so 
eacher. ihe greatest world-stories are 
i f 1, ] t h neve ] 
r r S€ives < ¢ N¢ cx < 
¢ 1N¢ ch ciré T erly = ¢c- 
ss have actice in reading 
1 ] + } o-_l } ~e 4% see 
selections adapted to oral rendering. such 
A debe ea eee kas ai estate tans 
_ Silt {il 4 Lis lal an experience which 
generally include thoughtful study and ex- 
eve Of impressions, particularly on tne part ol 
, ‘ 1.77.3. kT. OS RS ae -1anee ’ . 
e older children. The literary experience of the 
1 ’ . 7 ¢ re 
dren may be greatly widened by means of vol- 
o° , - ' . . 1 ¢ 
rv reading and free discussion in class oft 
! ° utside by the various members 
S read ITSIGE »\ tie various membpDe! 
; : - en ee Ps aa 
Classroom libraries should be collected to provide 
‘ Ce f +h -4 
( a Ol aA Vil ( tnis sort 


he term composition is used to include all 
forts on the part of children to express them- 
ves in oral and written language, and, more 
ecifically, the complete treatment of a topic by 
lividual as opposed to the unordered or 
roken contributions made in conversation or in 
uestion and answer. Oral composition should 
‘eed written composition in quantity, and stand- 
‘ds of accuracy should be most carefully ob- 
served. Freedom and pleasure in expression for 
the children should be, from the teacher’s point 

view, the immediate aim. To the children, the 
primary interest throughout should be the idea to 


be expressed. In the early grades the manner of 
expression should not be called to their attention; 
but in later grades be regarded as a means to 
some useful end. 
Composition should be of two kinds, according 
to the purpose directing it, information-giving or 


pleasure-giving. It should be as varied in subject 
as the experience and powers of the children per- 
mit, and should develop through various activities. 

Oral reproduction, without comment, should be 


paringly but continuously carried on. Impromptu 
dramatization in the early grades should be fol- 
lowed in later grades by written dramatization, 
‘riginal or based on stories ;. impromptu speaking 
and writing on topics of current interest are im- 
Co-operation should be encouraged in all the 
stages of composition—the 
ts arrangement and revision. 
\ttention to technique begins with responsi- 
for doing one’s own work as well as possible. 
Correctness and effectiveness in arrangement, 


number, and order of words should be tested so 


far as possible by appeal to the ear. 


t 


FOR DRAMATIZATION. 


First GrapeE.—*“Hiawatha’s Childhood,” “The 
Four Winds.” “Building the Canoe,” “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” “The Three Bears,” “The Ginger- 
Bread Man,” “The Poplar Tree,” “How the Sheep 
Were Brought Home,” “The Rainbow Fairy,” 
‘The Little Red Hen.” 

Srconp GrapE.—“The Farmer and His Sons,” 
‘The Boy Who Cried Wolf,” “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” “The Hare and the Tortoise,” “The 
Three Billy Goats Gruff,” “The Three Butterflies,” 
“The Foolish Weather Vane,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Wood,” “Why the Evergreen Trees 
Keep Their Leaves.” 

Turrp Grape.—“The Country Maid with Her 
Milk Pail,” ‘““Echo,” “The Little Hero of Har- 
lem,” “The Magic Fiddle,” “The Pied Piper of 


Hamelin.” “Robinson Crusoe.” 


Saas, 


) 


SS aS so Ras 


a 


es Rea 
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FOR MEMORIZING. Scott; “Christmas,” from ‘‘Marmion,” Canto VY L.; 

Tutrp Grape.—‘“Answer to a Child’s Ques- “Columbus,” by Miller; “Consider,” by Ro ssetti: 
tion,” by Coleridge; “A Boy's Song,” by Hogg; “!he Daffodils,” by Wordsworth; “For A’ That 
“Foreign Lands,” by Stevenson; “Norse Lul- and A’ That,” by Burns; “Hohenlinden,” by 
laby,” by Field; “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” by <an 5 |; “Home Chey Brought Her Warrior 
Lear; Twenty-fourth Psalm, from the Bible; Dead, by renayson; he Legend Beautiful,” by 
“September,” by Jackson; ‘‘Spring,” by Nash; Longtellow ; Un the Grasshopper and the 
“To a Butterfly,” by Wordsworth; “The Tree,” by “MCKet, DS Keats and by Hunt; “Pioneers,” by 
Bjornsen; “The Voice of the Grass,” by Boyle: W ssa rap he were Filomena,” by Longfell 
“Where Go the Boats,” by Stevenson; “Wishing,” es the o ita y ae 
by Allingham. me 





er 


a ’ Pane Garnett; “The “Bells of Shandon,” by Mah 
FourtH GraDdE.—‘“Abou-. Bed Adhem,” by sas et ' 
Hunt; “A Child’s Thought of God,” by Browning; —, ~. Bais oooh te a? ae saad 
rer re ; > ~ ; nal Goodness, y Whittier; “] > Thor : 
The Children’s Hour,” by Longfellow; the ; # jee ‘+ or. ws 
; : . as ” 4 Al road,’ Browning: he Humble Bee 
First Psalm, from the Bible; “The Pecni 1in,”” by : 
Lowell; “Jack in the Pulpit,” by Whittier; “The ¢.,. ita ee § \\" ‘nee ae r heat ree, 
r 6b “ ea SOouvary saper, DY\ ,ordswortn; rue Wn 
Rinuntain and the Squirrel,” by Emerson; “Octo- poe C40: Sings = a 
, . ’ : a a ‘ pete hood (from munevere ), by Lenn n: “Lin 
ber’s Bright Blue Weather,’ by Jackson; Pe: tn ttucdi DA DE gfe ile 
” , T oo. . Danl coin (Commemoration Ode, Section V. 
Owl,” by Tennyson; the Twenty-third Psalm, 2 Ga 6, i See 
from the Bible; “Written in March,” by Words- aye yo. ory, Crt. Cand? 


1 
worth; “The Walrus and the Carpenter,” by ee, tn oe a Ae 
Lewis Carroll. beet GR eRe) Babe BR ase | 











FirrH GraDE.—‘Blow, Blow ; 
Wind,” by Shakespeare ; “The Day Is Done,” by “Ou Bie Biindness.” by Milton: “On the Cactle 
Longfellow; “A Farewell,” by Kingsley: “Hunt- of Chillon.” by Byron: “The Marshes of Glyn: 





} \ | 
99 . rridce: “*“Knee Teer kT? 
ing Song, by Coleridge; “Knee Deep ] ni The Rh ¢ ing 
cer a & we Den we CF%.. Waae ?? ws « Mi os & ae ; . y 
by Riley > Che Sea,’ DY} rroctor ; iL iit 112er, O)i1t \WVi yalic hr ennvcnn = “Say N 
by Bl ake; To-day 9 WY \ afiviec, \ LiCl tne Kwteds \anonht \vailet r 14 >> *Qoelft. 
T+ ” vr Qhoai neare: **Th Windy ‘ ia ‘ 13 ‘ : , i ‘ . 
Gree iin, Tree,” by Sha espeare ; 1 | VV ind’ nen = ap || Mme t ae ( oi and § 1 


Night,” by Read; “Yussouf,” by Lowell. Skylark.” by Shellex: “Ut ) 


SixTH GRADE.—‘“‘Breathes There the Man,” by : 


2-o-0-@-e- o-e-— 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION OF HYANNIS. 


i ~~ } me 
Ni k 
A “Stat S Tha } a8 + + 2 ~ 

+n o@ T - 

bid Deca —_ 
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R ves n tl e Lé¢ 
the Indust Peaching—( S S S 
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It will be a dozen years this autumn sit t] land to have Mr. 
state of Massachusetts establishe | 
new normal school for the benefit of the inhabi social education thei 
tants of the Cape. It was the tenth normal than realized; the pre 
school in the order of founding, and it stands to- Massachusetts school 
day attracting the interest of the great educa- served f ry 
tional world across the Atlantic as the home of achiev 
some new and radical ideas in the application of The exhibit of the Hvyanni [raining 


the educational philosophy of Pestalozzi and was not allowed to returt 


Emerson to the every-day training of the litt became a permanent p 
folks in school; or as one might more properl museum at Freiberg, > 


say when speaking of the work at Hyannis,— _ sent into England 
out-of-doors. tour. To show | 
When the state board of education placed at the of Pestalozzi was carried 
head of this school W. A. Baldwin, a man a had ho | 
already achieved a reputation for the introdu 
of many sane and wholesome methods in the ele- are doing! You are establishing 


a ~ sos 
f 
f 


mentary schools, they expected that the standard = school in 


of Bridgewater, Worcester, and Salem would be A later summer a still more important 
. . ry . 14 1.1 be a Ae eG. A a. ae. tat + : 
maintained. To attain a gold medal at the has been paid to the work ot Mr. Baldw 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition for the work atli&faculty by a request from the International Com- 
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mittee of Inquiry into the Moral Education in the 
Public Schools for an article describing his 
methods at Hyannis. But undoubtedly the best 
testimonial to the great value of this work is the 
class of teachers and superintendents who 


thronged the halls of the school for the summer 


nave 


session. The attendance has generally been con- 








W. A. BALDWIN 


THE HYANNIS IDEA IN EDUCA- 
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the life at home is-not such as it should be so 
much the better for the pupil, for it will soon 
learn what sort of a home it will make for itself 
when mature years have come. 

Industrial-social education is the broad term 
that should be used to define the work that is 
done for the public school children in the town of 
Hyannis, and which the students in the normal 
school are privileged to observe. The visitor up 
to three o’clock in the afternoon will find the 
schoolrooms conducted quite like the best insti- 
tutions of the conventional class. But as soon as 
the clock strikes three, convention makes a hasty 
exit. Then the school, indoors and out, becomes 
an industrial bee-hive. 
hands and brains to the making of something. 

In the primary grades, in twos, these little tots 


Every child is devoting 


are having their first experience in housekeeping. 
There is a little room screened off from the school- 


both boys and girls are finding what a 


>-* 


room, and 
good home should be. The furnishings are 
adapted to their small bodies. There is a minia- 
ture dining-room table, tiny dishes, cunning little 


chairs, and a small bed. There is.no disposition 
to make foolish play of the scene, and the children 
desire to make the mimic housekeeping as real as 
it is possible to do so 


They weave little mats 


for the floors of the doll’s house, which the boys 


in the carpentry classes are building. Baskets are 
made for carrving to market the vegetables which 
1] —" a — ee ae 
will be ready sometime to be sold in the adjacent 
Yardaens 
in t oT tT orad S S T t } Se- 
1 the o ar grade n 
e 7 
Keeping 18 Carri¢ tie an I Ss réal 
‘ oes ; 
Ca ( med | 1e ( SS | i +84 qo! es = - 
} ] } + 
enc cI e served best possible 
S17} e—and the little e- 
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~ 1 ( > she a 
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1, ee ; 
i Oo Sil e mong 9 il rades ( iV- 
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tersely expresses his idea: “‘We are 
rvino b: > th ‘ a f th 
trving to base the work « the 
_ 1:¢ e 1 4 
school upon the life out oi school, 
] >] 41, mhiwld } » hie 144 
and to help the child to base his life 
Brees , : : 
out of school upon his lite the 
ScCnool, Chis makes Out! p opiem a 
: 
e, reat Oo ut » the wh ( 
; 
Lhe il become 1e centre 1e€ é 
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SAIL 


BOAT BUILT BY GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS 


the boat which the boys in the ninth gra re 
Making » be used cruises along the shores 
A R ARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN MANUAI 
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at $200, and under the skilfui guidance of their 
teacher, has been made entirely by them. This 
summer it has been fulfilling the meaning of its 


cabalistic name “Y. F. S.,” which being 
lated to the inquiring visitor stands for 


for Service.” 


trans- 
“Yours 
It represents the idea of giving 
that phase of manual training that corresponds 
with the industrial life of the community in which 
the school lives. Hyannis has long been noted 
for the catboats and ‘other light craft which are 
constructed there—and many of the pleasure 
fishing boats in use to-day in Nantucket and other 
seaside resorts were made at Hyannis. 

Another achievement of the boys was the build- 
ing of a playhouse, which represents in all the de- 
tails the old colonial style of homes characteristic 
of the “Cape.” The little blinds, shingles, and 
doorways of this miniature structure are an exact 
replica of those about the sons and daughters of 
Hyannis. The furnishings within were largely 
supplied by the girls, although the tag-board furni- 
ture was partly done by the boys. 

THE CORRELATIVE VALUE 
GARDEN. 


OF THE SCHOOL 

The great use of the school garden as an edu- 
cator has been wrought out to an exquisite detail 
at Hyannis. 
and in March the children are using chaik to de- 
fine the size and 
schoolroom 


It begins before the snow is all gone, 


‘Ss 


shape of the gardens on the 
floor. In this way 


lessons in number are taught, 


some important 
such as measuring, 
fractions, and the multiplication table. 

Once out-of-doors the work may end until 
the snow comes again, or until the early frost has 
that Nature completed, and 
destroyed her work, and will now rest 


not 


shown has begun, 


until there 


comes another bidding from ‘‘gentle spring.” 
But what a wealth of useful things have been 
taught in this one round of the season. There 
have been valuable lessons in language; for the 
little ones have kept a diary of the events of the 
garden, from the first planting, on through the 
growing, the weeding, and the gathering of the 


first fruits. One lamentable defect in the school 
gardening elsewhere has been the abandonment of 
the work with the closin; the 


9 oO! 
mer. 


school in 


sum- 
In Hyannis some very practical teachings 
in business life have been taught from the selling 
Bills 
been made out for the purchase of supplies, 
then when the first 


and buying of seeds and vegetables. have 
and 
summer squashes or string 
beans are sold, not only is the bill made out, but 
and the infantile 
business “person” goes to the bank, makes out a 


checks are given in payment, 


deposit check, and has “money in the bank.” 
History and geography have a place in this 
out-of-door curriculum in talking about the ways 
of ancient people, and the agriculture of other 
lands. Nature study has an important place, and 
such insect and bird life as may be found in the 
garden gives a positive delight to the children. 
It is not surprising that seasoned teachers of 
many years’ experience should find their best 
inspiration in this school. 
room one finds a dignified school superintendent 
making a set of little drawers for use in his 


In the woodworking 


own 
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An elderly woman, whose experi- 


ence as a teacher may cover the span of a quarter 


fa century, is learning how to make a bookcase, 
or weaving strands of willow into a dress sui 


case 














EIGHTH-GRADE 


BOYS BUILDING A 
MARY SCHOOL TO 


HOU SE 
FURNISH. 


FOR THE PRI- 


which will accompany her on her return into the 
rest remaining of her vacation to some southern or 
More ambitious work than this 


western State. 


] 


normal school 


stability 


is accomplished, for beyond the 
buildings is a staunch fence, perfect in 


1.) , 3 1 


7 7 in age i | ] s ¢ » 
ind line, which was buided by a class 1 1¢ 
student ranks of the normal school, in which 
ms , -edominated. and contradicted th 
women preagominated, and contradicted ile 
that women may not, with impunity to healt 

] , ; ] . 
Some oO! the work Sua aeliegated to m«¢ S 

; oe ie 
ntimatec lat a poulti se will furnis ( 
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‘ r children, as these eeas are reve ( 
1X 1 ; 
We believe that no o ( Id ( 
] 1; Sa 1: cr 1 
duplicated in two different places, nor in 
] 4 + ‘ , : 4 ela . 
aiftferent vears. Such duplicat ( st 

s Pe ; 
teaching and spiritual deat We ef ep 
1 4] 3 oe arte pa helete ry ¢ P ot 43 . 
the flexibility and adaptability of life, even T 


external results are crude and unfinished. 


It was interesting to inquire how the parents of 
Hvannis enjoved having their children used as the 


laboratory instruments for the working out of a 
new system of education,—not altogether new, 
but a novel application of principles that were 


enunciated long ago by Pestalozzi and others 
At first they did not entirely 
the 


are no more enthusiastic 


relish it; but soon 
and there 
Mr. Bald 
fathers of 
inal Uae ee re ee 
with several ot them 


they spirit of the work, 


caught 
advocates of 
the mothers and 
The writer talked 


the 


win's work than 


Hyannis. 


—and one of elders expressed with sincere 


sorrow that he had been born too soon, and was 
thus denied the uplifting 
his town to-day. 


training that is done in 
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The writer took especial notice of the young 
folks about Hyannis in the summer. The usual 
youthful loafer about the railroad station is happily 
absent. The children are full of activity, but the 
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Children that are. defective in sight, hearing, 
breathing, or in any other manner should receive 
such scientific treatment as would enable them to 
do the best possible under the circumstances, and 
that those whose food or clothing is in- 











adequate ought to be provided for. 
The blocking up of any of the senses, 
particularly of sight or hearing, handi- 
caps the learner, and places him at a 
very 2 


great disadvantage in his race 
with other children. A’ child, like any 
; ] 


should not be ex- 


other young anim: 


posed to contagion that produces dis 
ease Or in any way impairs its vital 
powers. The welfare of the state de- 
mands that healthy teachers should 
teach pupils, and that the pupils them 
selves ought to be inspected by per- 
sons competent to pass upon the physi 
cal conditicn of those in attendance. 





The tendency is everywhere to provide 


better physical accommodations for 





FIRST VISIT TO THE GARDEN AFTER SUMMER VACATION 


majority seem to be doing something worth while, 
something with a purpose. This is*the best 
possible endorsement,—better even than tributes 
from foreign lands,—that the new education which 
finds expression at Hyannis is healthful, whole 
some, and permanent.—The School Exchange. 
0-6-0: -¢-0-—_———__ 


THE SPHERE OF EDUCATION. 
BY ]. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Education is in the truest sense a matter of 
state, and it takes on a much larger sphere now 
than it ever did before; and teachers, boards of 
education, and communities are forced by stress 


1 


of circumstances and rapidlv-changing conditions 
to make new alignments in order to meet the re- 
quirements of our industrial and social life. From 
the old idea that the state ought not to do any- 
thing for the individual that he could do for him- 
self, lest it destroy his efficiency and render him 
helpless, we have in our modern thinking and act- 
ing passed dangerously near to that other extreme 
that the state should do everything for the indi- 
vidual that he should do for himself that will 
inure to his physical and spiritual wants. No 
doubt the truth lies somehow midway between 
these two extremes, There is a very deep-seated 
feeling, however, in the minds of many that a vig- 
orous national life is somewhere closely related 
with a pure, wholesome, and clean home life in 
which strong characters are nurtured, and not 
nursed all through a prolonged period of baby- 
hood. 

‘| hat ( 
as to sanitary and dietetic regulations is perfectly 


1 
| 
i 


lildren should be protected by the state 


clear to my mind; and that they should be com- 
fortably, and pleasantly, and cheerfully housed for 
their physical and spiritual welfare are self-evident 


propositions, and that the children should be pro- 
tected from all deleterious, vile influence and con 
taviou disease habl to be communicated by 
either teachers or pupils admits of no disput 


school children, and this is indeed 


a hopeful sign. But the thought that | 
would most forcibly emphasize in this connection 
is that no child should be deprived of a free public 
education on account of any physical defects from 
which it may be suffering, and furthermore that all 
legal efforts should be made to minimize such de- 


fects as speedily as practicable. Each child, 
whether normal or subnormal, is by virtue of the 


right of being a child, entitled to all the education 
that it can get and assimilate, whether deaf, dumb, 


blind, or crippled. 





ee ay a. 0-0-0 @-0- — 


ROOS :VELTIAN. 
[Paragraphs from his speeches en route.] 

he stream does not rise higher than its source. 
You cannot get the right kind of government un- 
less you have the right kind of citizens back of the 
government. 

In the first place, you want an honest man. | 
don’t care how able the man is, if he is not honest, 
then the greater his ability, the greater curse he 


will prove to the country. Don't forget that is 
the case of public men, as well as of the private 
he is smart, 


citizen. Don't support a man because 
because his smartness is of no use without con- 
science. And I don't even care how honest he is, 
how game he is, if he has not common sense he is 
no use. 

The progressives are emphatically in favor of 
taking a real step forward about direct primaries. 
The main issue is that we stand against bossism, 
big or little, and in favor of genuine popular rule, 
not only at the elections, but within the party 
organization, and, above all, that our war is ruth 


less against every species of corruption, big and 


little, and against the alliance between corrupt 
business and corrupt politics, as to which it has 
been found that too often in the past the b VS 
tem has offered a peculiarly efficient and objec 
tionable means of communication. Weare 
eainst the domination ot the party and the publi 
by special interests, whet these special interest: 


are political, business, or a compound oi the tw 
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BASKET PLANNING. and use of money, and in both buying and selling 
5 BY NX. M. PAIRPOINT. aes me 
eS Rattan, or reed, as it is sometimes called, is a 
There are two forms of basketry suitable for form of palm which grows in the forests of India, 
chool work; one ts the cotled basket made from and climbs over trees and bushes sometimes re 
raphia on a foundation, and the other is the reed — ported to reach the length of 500 feet, but never 
r rattan basket of commercial use. more than one inch in diameter. The leaves and 
It requires a little streneth in the hands and bark are removed, and the stems divided into 
ia fingers to manipulate reed, and the use of this round and flat pieces. The finer the reed, the 
} 
} 
Single 
° ‘Parerng 
a 
' = 
2 lc 
Tryple. 
; METHOD OF WEAVING AND STARTING A BASKET 
y material is not practical below the grammar nore expensive it is. Two sizes are needed in 
grades on that account. Cost is also another con- basketry; the larger one for the spokes, and on 
sideration in its use, but the objects made to-day about two sizes smaller for the weavers 
in the manual arts course are so practical, and In order to handle this material, we shall need 
may be so well made, that they can be readily sold, some strong shears, a sharp knife, a vard sticl 
and a scheme arranged whereby the department for measuring, a receptacle to hold water, a | 
3; may become self-supporting of pliers with which to bend the rattan, and an awl 
a In some schools an annual sale of articles is ar or short steel knitting need One or two of 
" ranged for at Christmas or Easter, and the pupils each of these implements will be enough to supply 
a contribute as many objects as possible, each one a class, as they are only needed occasionall 
making the things they can do best. In other The reed will come in a long skein, and may be 
: schools the pupils become the owners of the drawn out at the loop end. Measure and cut the 
1 things upon the payment of the cost of the mate spokes first, then draw out the weaving reed, and 
7 rials used. In this case the poor workers very coil loosely. 
seldom want their things, and some few poorly- \s rattan is very brittle when dry and breal 
Bt made articles are left on the hands of the school. — easily, it must be soaked in water and kept moist 
‘ Still another plan is used by which the pupils while workings. It should soak f hour in 
4 make two specimens of each article attempted, cold water, or about fifteen minutes in hot watet 
ir when one becomes the property of the pupil, and When work has been put away, it should be wet 
5 the other belongs to the school, to be sold to before it is re-commenced 
4 cover the cost of the materials used. This in There are three forms of reed weaving. which 
4 volyes some bookkeeping. which the children are all that 1t is necessary to know 1n order to do 
“ hould be taught how to do, and a large amount mood work: Under and over, with eithet ingle 
¥ of practical education may be given in the value or double weaver; pairing hen two weavers ar 
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each other between the spokes; 
when three weavers are used, 


The pairing may 


used, 
and triple weaving, 


crossing 


over two spokes and under one. 
be used with either an odd or 
spokes, and the triple weaving is very useful where 
spokes join or have been repaired, as they are 
completely hidden. 


even number of 
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PEN HOLD ERS. 

The neatest way to begin a basket, which is al- 
ways started from the centre of the bottom, is to 
split one-half the number of reeds through the 
middle, and pass the others through them, adding 
a half spoke to make an odd number. This makes 
a neat and firm foundation. Place the end of the 
weaver beside the horizontal spokes, bring it at 
the back and round the vertical ones, under the 
horizontal, over the vertical, until the weaver has 
been round twice. Then separate the spokes, be- 
ing very careful to have them an even distance 
apart, and weave under and over. Depend upon 
pressing the weaver into place with the forefinger, 
not upon pulling it. 

When the mechanical methods of handling reed 
are understood, and which may be learned by 
making a table mat, the pupils are ready to design 
basket forms for various purposes. 

In all good craftsmanship, fitness to purpose is 
a first essential. 

\ set of projects which give serviceable arti- 
cles, and an educational series, are a pen and pencil 
holder, a candy basket, a work basket, and a scrap 
basket. 

For a pencil holder, it would seem as if a small, 
round, tall basket would best fit the need. Have 
each pupil decide upon the height he would like 
best, and also the diameter. The sides need not 
be absolutely straight, but some curves may be 
used. 
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When several sketche and the 
best selected, cut the shape from a piece of paper 
folded in half, so that both will be alike. 
This may be exactly the size that the basket is to 
be, and may be laid on the drawing paper and 
traced around for, the working drawing. 

The plan of the basket, which is always at the 
top of the sheet, will represent An 


have been tried, 


sides 


the diameter. 











IP 











CANDY BASKET PEN HOLDER 


BASKET. 


WORK BASKET — SCRAP 
number of rows of 
weaving that will be needed and the kind that will 
be best. 


estimate can be made of the 


The front view will come directly below 
the plan, and the rows and the kinds of weaving to 
be used should be indicated. A very practical 
method of making a presentable working drawing 
for crafts work is to use a wash of gray over th« 
whole drawing, and finish the lines with pen and 
ink. 

A candy basket should have a cover for the pro 
tection of its contents. Covers may be made like 
the bottom of the basket, a flat mat, 
be like a second basket, not quite as deep as the 
first, and large enough to fit over. Have each 
pupil decide upon the kind of cover they wish to 
have. If the cover is to fit over the basket, it 
would suggest that the sides are 
the cover rests on the top, ct 
the sides. 

When the best freehand 
lected, cut the shape from paper the 
ject is to be, and use as a patt 
drawing. 

A work basket should be deep enough to hold 
all the things needed on the and 
large enough at the top to get them out easily. It 


or they may 


straight, but if 
irves may be used in 


ketch has been SC- 
size the ob- 


‘rn for the working 
sewing table, 
is sometimes a convenience to have a fancy silk 


top to this basket. 
as the others, so that all the details of the making 


Develop it in the same way 





(Centinued on page 214.) 
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It is positively funny to see how seriously some 

the “Old Guard” take their knock-out. Their 
erouch doesn’t come off at all well, and it is not at 
all becoming to them. 


+0 @-0-@-o o-e- ———— 


RIDICULOUS SLANDER. 


Fortunately ingratitude and lack of common 
courtesy have been uniformly absent in comments 
of gugsts upon the hospitality of hosts of the N. 
. A. for md fifty-four years of its | ' 

the ridiculous slander of even one man stands out 
in crimson hue. 

In amusing terms it is published that the elec- 
tion of the president of the N. E. A. was due t 
the pernicious iavtent of “society women of Bos 
ton, with no interest in oledaton? who became 

ictive members” simply to vote for a woman. 
What are the facts? From the entire state of 
Massachusetts there were 207 new active mem- 
bers! This was far fewer than in 1903, when there 
was no contest for the presidency. These were 
no more in proportion to the population than 
have been ordinarily enrolled since the previous 
Boston meeting. These were fewer than Secre 
tary Shepard and the rest of us had hoped tor 
Only 20% became active members, and 5,415 


others became merely associate members. The 
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committee canvassing for 1dvance membership 
ecured 4,390, and every one of these was solicited 

become an active member. Of these surely 
1,183 declined, so that there was no unseemly rush 
of women voters. 

But who could possibly have constituted the 
“society women with no interest in education’? 
We chance to know the very few active members 
who could by any stretch of the imagination be 
the “society women,” for they are the women who 
provided most of the social courtesies which the 
visitors enjoyed. These “society women with no 
interest in education” contributed a large sum of 
money for the “features” of the entertainment. 
hey gave one elaborate reception at Boston’s 
most elegant hotel. They kept open house every 
afternoon six days, with refreshments served for 
three hours daily. They gave two other highly 
appreciated receptions. 

But their interest in education was not confined 
to their devotion to the N. E. A., as they have 
been members of the Massachusetts state board 
of education, upon the school board of Boston 
and of three other cities; have been on boards of 
trustees of educational institutions; have been 
founders, supporters, and active officials of one ot 
more associations, leagues, clubs, and societies 
distinctly, actively, aggressively devoted to the in 
terests of children and youth. 

“No interest in education”! Well, it would 
easy to pick out a large number of the “elect” 
among the permanent active members with less 
public educational service to their credit than has 
any one Ol the very few who could be styled “so 
ciety women.” Fortunately the majority in the 
election was so large that if the Massachusetts 20 


had been taken out it would have been of no a 


count, so that the scandalous comments were as 
unnecessary as they were ungallant and ungen 
tlemanlh) 


$0 @-0-@-0-o-- 
ONE YEAR IN OHIO. 


Education has gone forward in Ohio by leaps 


and bounds the past year. After many years of 
agitation, provision is made for establishing two 
new normal schools, one in Northeastern and one 
in Northwestern Ohio. With Athens and Miami 


the southeast and southwest, the state will be 
well provided for teacher training. 

The locations al » be selected by a commis 
sion appointed ‘tg ‘the fovernor. Chis com- 
mission is to report to the governor in December, 
who in turn will report to the legislature in Janu 
arv, and adequate appropriations will t 


made. All interests, politic? 


hen be 
al and educational, are 
pledged to carry out this program. The new 
be independent normal schools. 


+] ] 
tnese normal 


schools will 
[t is also provided that in each of 
schools there shall be ade gene provision for the 
education and training of teachers of agriculture. 
When one recalls the boa of the opposi- 
tion to these normal schools for all these vears, 
] 


and then considers the ease with which all inter 


ests have been harmonized, he can but wonder, 


and high praise is due the administration of State 


Superintendent Zeller, though this in no sense 1s 
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administra- 
both of 
whom tried to accomplish it, and without their 
preliminary effort Mr, Zeller’s administration 
could not have won. 

The normal school bill passed the House by 
vote of 67 to 24, and the Senate by the same 
more than two to one. This year an up- 
the was 


to be interpreted as a criticism of the 


tion of Messrs. Jones and Bonebrake, 


ratio, 


to-date law for certification of teachers 
also passed. 
the the United 
States was passed, making provision under speci- 
fied conditions for a pension of $450. 

The Boxwell high school 
amended to make 
school tuition of 


The truant 


One of best pension laws in 


been so 
free high 
state. 
Until 
now this law was so out of date that a child pass- 


law has 
for the 
in the 
modernized. 


provision 
every student 


law has been 


ing the school age limit could get a certificate if 
he could “read and write intelligently” ; 
must have passed the fifth-grade 


now he 
work creditably, 
which is quite a different proposition. 

matter of 
Massachusetts alone being in 
Now Ohio has greatly improved 
for the 
vote 


Ohio has been in the forefront in the 
school centralization, 
advance of her. 
this law, making it much easier friends of 
centralization to get a favorable 

The building of schoolhouses is also made much 
for Heretofore no 
be made on a building until the bonds 
taxes raised, that is, until all 
the This often delayed the 
building a whole year. The foundation often 
needs to be put in before the ground is frozen for 
the winter, but this could not be in the past. Now 
there is no such red-tape folly. 


Provision has also been made 


thereon. 


easier boards of education. 
start could 
had been sold or the 


money was in hand. 


for all sorts of 


improvements in health conditions. There were 
no progressive health education laws a year ago; 
now there are none better in the United States. 


But greatest of all is the new commen school 
mill tax, which places the common schools of the 
state on the grand tax duplicate. This is the 
ereat fight engineered so vigorously by the School 
Improvement Federation of Ohio. 

<0: @-0-H-0- oo 
WILLIAM JAMES. 
William 


on June 26, 


The death of Professor James, until 


recently of Harvard University, 
ereat surprise even to his closest friends and a 


Was a 


great loss to the profession. He was at his sum- 
mer home at Chocorua, N. H., where he had been 
but a week, having gone there upon his return 


from a six-months’ trip to Europe. He was born 


in New York city January 11, 1842; was son ol 
Henry James, a Swedenborgian theologian and 
author, and brother to Henry James, the novelist 


\t the age of nineteen he entered the Lawrence 
Scientific school at Harvard, and in 1863 the Har- 
vard Medical school. He accompanied the Thayer 
expedition to Brazil in 1864-’65, and on his return 
medicine, doing part of his 


resumed the study of 


work Germany and finally graduating at Har- 
vard in 1869. He became connected with the 
Harvard Medical school as an instructor in 1872, 


four years later taking a post as assistant profes- 
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’ 


his led into the 
of physiological psychology and more and 
more into the study of 


he assisted in founding the 


sor of physiology. work him 
study 
mental sciences. In 183 
for 


was ap- 


American Society 
A year later he 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard, and in 1889 he became professor of 


Psychical Research. 


psychol 
ogy. During the following year appeared his first 
important work, “The Principles of Psychology,” 
which was destined to make 
throughout the world 


his name known 
students and which em 
the 


Was 


bodied a modernized view of pss chology of 
feelings and emotions. It later 
that he was transferred to a distinct chair of phil 
osophy at Harvard, which he held until two year 

when he retired under the ¢ 


seven years 


ago, farnegie pension 


system, though still dwelling at Cambridge and 
still having lecture work in the university. In 
his later years he became best known as_ the 
founder of the “pragmatic” school of philosoph 
His “Talks with Teachers” is as helpful a teacl 


er’s book as has been written. 


— —— +0-@ -0--0-@-0- 


CHICAGO COURSE OF STUDY. 


The superintendent of Chicago has issued a 
new course of study. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
knows all phases of the school life of the city as no 
other superintendent has ever known them in any 
city, probably. il 
superintendent who has taught in the 
the city, 


So far as we know she is the on 
grades of 


who has been the principal of an elemen 


tary district for several years, who has been an 
assistant superintendent, and has been principal 
of the City Normal school for several years. Al! 


this means that*she knows the schools in the detail 


of the work. It means more; it means that sh« 
knows the relative values of the work of the va 
since 
principals were in the grades when she was assist 
ant superintendent. 


All this is a great equipment for the 


rious teachers and principals, many of the 


making of 


a course of study for a city, since she has been able 
to supplement her own knowledge and experienc 
with that of the best teachers and principals. This 
she has done, and the course of study represents 
the best thought, experience, and judgment of th 
leaders in the corps. 

No course of study can meet the personal taste 
of anyone but the maker. This course of 
Mrs. Young with the advice 
of her assistants and principals can be criti 
cised from the opin 
ionated man or woman, but it is the latest output 


study 
issued by and counse 
sasily 
personal cicadaclaas of any 


is the most detailed, and is one of the most pro 


gressive courses of study made for large city 


We give suggestive phases of it in another colum: 


+0 @-0-D-e- oe: = 
SAN FRANCISCO FOR 1911. 


The board of 
San Francisco. 


directors voted unanimoush 
Seven thousand 
berships are promised by 
The 


from Chicago, 


California me 
who can delive 


p rat 


routes returning an 


men 


them. railroad rates—$62.50 round tri 


with choice of 


stopover privileges west of Kansas City, O1 


and St. Paul—were promised in writing before the 
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meeting adjourned in Boston. Now lay your 
plans for San Francisco. Make up excursions for 
the Pacific coast. Talk it up with your friends. 
Next year is to be a great N. E. A. year, a great 
Pacific coast year. ‘There is time enough to work 
up a great sentiment. The rate from Boston will 
be only a little over $80 for the round trip. 
——+0-9+0-Q-0- 90° 
PRESIDENT McVEY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

On September 27-29 Frank LeRond McVey, 
Ph. D., LL. D., will be inaugurated as president 
of the University of North Dakota at Grand 
Forks. This will be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the university. Dr. McVey has 
been at the head of affairs in the university for the 
past year, a year of great advance in the life of the 
university. At the inauguration there will be ad- 
dresses by Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. George E. MacLean, 
president of the University of lowa; Chancellor S. 
P. Matheson of the University of Manitoba, and 
President Albert Ross Hill of the University of 
Missouri. ‘Twenty-five years ago there was one 
lone building and not another within a mile, not a 
tree anywhere about, only four instructors, a total 
student enrollment of seventy-nine, mostly elemen- 
tary school material. ‘To-day there are a hundred 
instructors, a thousand students, a score of ele- 
gant buildings with beautiful lawns, shrubbery, 
and trees, and in all ways it is one of the impor- 
tant state universities of the country. 

ee aaa ne Sree 
FERRELL AND GREATHOUSE. 

Superintendent Samuel Ferrell of Shelbyville 
was nominated by the Republican convention as 
candidate for state superintendent ‘of Indiana, and 
Hon. Robert J. Aley, the present incumbent, was 
renominated. So successful had Dr. Aley been 
that it was conceded that he would probably run 
10,000 ahead of the ticket, aside from the gov- 
ernor’s vote. But Dr. Aley has resigned to ac- 
cept the presidency of the University of Maine, 
and suddenly the scene changes. 

Charles A. Greathouse of Indianapolis is nomi- 
nated. He will hardly run much ahead of his 
ticket. He was a teacher in his native county, 
Posey—where he was county superintendent from 
1895 to 1905—from the age of twenty-five to 
thirty-five. He was candidate for state superin- 
tendent on the Democratic ticket in 1900. Of late 
years he has been a wealthy man, with large bank- 
ing and grain interests, and is reputed to have 
been the largest contributor to the local Demo- 
cratic campaigns in the state. It is very generally 
conceded that he was an excellent schoolman 
when he was in school work. 

Mr. Ferrell is a younger man, successful in 
school work and ardently devoted to public school 
work. The chances are that each man will have 
to be content to maintain his party strength. 


—__————_—_——+0-$-0-@-0-¢-0-—____—— 
MR. BUCK DRAWS PRIZE. 

George Buck goes to the Shortridge high 
school, Indianapolis, as principal, succeeding 
George W. Benton. Mr. Buck left the Dayton 
high school, where he made a national reputation, 
soon after Superintendent J. W. Carr left, going to 
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the Duluth high school, and now comes to one of 
the best principalships in the country. He is a 
native of Cincinnati, and has taught in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Minnesota. 
cra Bi Se 6 + EL 
THE SILVER CATALOG. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.’s “Complete Descriptive 
Catalog” is remarkably attractive. One needs to 
spend an hour or two on a catalog of this kind in 
order to form any conception of the magnitude of 
the schoolbook business. Here is a house that 
has but recently celebrated its twenty-fifth birth- 
day, so there can be no dead wood, and yet there 
are more than 800 titles, and some of these of 
books of which a million copies must have been 
sold. There are in the catalog portraits of 
seventy of the best known schoolbook authors of 
the United States. 

+09 <0-@:0+-@-62-——____—_-—_— 

The Moline, Ill., high school has graduated 
921 students, and the present chairman of the 
board of education has preserited the diplomas to 
nearly 600 of them. This year of fifty-seven 
graduates twenty-nine were young men. The 
proportion of men is growing rapidly throughout 
the country. 


Milo B. Hillegas of New York has been ap 
pointed editor of the Bureau of Education by Act- 
ing Secretary Pierce of the interior department 
Mr. Hillegas at present is a member of the faculty 
of the Teachers College of Columbia University. 
As editor he will have charge of all the publica- 
tions of the bureau. 


No liquors can be legally sold within one and a 
half miles of Leland Stanford University, and 
President David Starr Jordan does not hesitate 
to retire any students who become hilarious from 
its use when brought in from the outside. 


[Indiana is hit hard in the resignation of State 
Superintendent Robert J. Aley. It makes the 
election of state superintendent quite a different 
affair from what it was scheduled to be. 


You ought to be an enthusiast over the pro- 
fession of education first and then over your phase 
of the profession, whether it be that of kinder- 
garten or the college president. 


All honor to the memory of Mrs. Flora L. 
Dotger, whose will leaves to Tuskegee what is 
thought to amount to nearly a million dollars. 


Che net gain from immigration in the last ten 
years is less than was supposed. It is not more 
than 4,300,000 net increase from this source. 


Professor Edward L. Thorndike considers psy- 
chclogy a study in human nature, which is one of 
the best statements yet made by psychologists. 


Oklahoma has gained 109 per cent. in popula 
tion in ten years; Rhode Island has gained 26 per 
cent. 

The United States census shows about 90,000,- 
000 population. 


Indianapolis raises salaries of seven hundred 
teachers. 








Tr 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SPREAD OF CHOLERA. 

What has already been said in this column 
about the cholera menace is strengthened by the 
appearance of the disease both at Vienna and 
Berlin. The Austrian and German governments 
have enforced a rigid quarantine ever since the 
epidemic assumed a virulent form in Russia, but 
all their precautions have been of no effect. Thus 
far, there are only a few cases either at Vienna or 
Berlin, and there is a reasonable certainty that the 
disease, if it spreads, will be handled much better 
in both countries than it has been in Russia. But 
the serious fact for us in the United States is that 
the disease has now appeared in four European 
countries,—Russia, Italy, Austria, and Germany— 
and that these are the countries from which comes 
our heaviest immigration. 

CONDITIONS AT CONEY ISLAND. 


Mr. Mitchell, acting mayor of New York city 
during Mayor Gaynor’s convalescence, has devel- 
oped an originality and force in the administration 
of the laws which makes him a worthy associate of 
the man who so narrowly escaped assassination. 
His latest achievement is the uncovering of the 
gross abuses at Coney Island, which have made 
conditions at that resort almost a national scandal, 
and his peremptory summons to the police com- 
missioner to return from his vacation and take up 
the enforcement of the laws there. The means 
which Mr. Mitchell used for this purpose was the 
force employed in the office of the commissioner 
of accounts. These men, ninety in all, are given 
large powers of investigation under the city char- 
ter. Mr. Mitchell turned them loose in Coney 
Island to report upon conditions there. They had 
the advantage of being unknown alike to the po- 
lice and the keepers of the island resorts. They 
conducted themselves just as guileless visitors to 
the island might, and were cheated, solicited. and 
abused accordingly. The result is a mass of evi- 
dence which will make it easy to suppress some of 
the worst places and put the others on their good 
behavior. 

THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR JAMES. 

The death of Professor William James removes 
the most distinguished of living American philoso- 
phers and a teacher who had not only won world- 
wide admiration but who enjoved in a rare degree 
the affection of his pupils. Beginning his career 
in the departments of anatomy and physiology, 
Professor James soon transferred his labors to the 
more congenial fields of philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, carrying into them the methods of close re- 
search and experimentation which are commonly 
employed only in the sciences which have to do 
with material things. His inquiring spirit led him 
also to investigate spiritual phenomena, and he 
amazed some of his followers by an acceptance of 
the possibility of direct communication with the 
dead. His books on “Pragmatism” and “Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience” will long hold their 
place. 

THE KAISER AND DIVINE RIGHT 
Of whom was it once said, by a _ confusion of 


metaphors, that he never could open his mouth 
without putting his foot in it? The saying seems 
to apply to the Kaiser, for, less than two years 
after his unguarded interview in the London Tele- 
graph, which made such a storm, he has given 
fresh occasion for criticism by a speech at Koen- 
igsberg, emphasizing the divine right of kings, 
which has set all Germany by the ears. The 
Kaiser was speaking of his grandfather, Emperor 
William I., and said of him that he “by his own 
right placed the Prussian crown on his head, and 
proclaimed it to be bestowed on him by God’s 
grace alone and not by parliaments, assemblages 
of the people, or resolutions of the people, and 
saw in himself the chosen instrument of heaven.” 
So, the Kaiser went on, “Considering myself as 
the instrument of the Master, regardless of pass- 
ing views and opinions, I go my way.” 

THE KAISER’S CRITICS. 

All this has a devout sound, and the Kaiser’s 
friends see in it, or profess to see in it, nothing 
but an expression of the Kaiser’s mysticism, 
stirred to utterance by the occasion on which he 
spoke. But the German reaction against abso- 
lutism is growing stronger every year; and the 
Socialist and other radical groups, in spite of an 
unfair arrangement of the electoral districts, are 
gaining steadily in representation in the Reich- 
stag. Not unnaturally, these elements and others 
not quite so radical interpret the Kaiser’s utter- 
ance as an open challenge and a plain declaration 
of the Kaiser’s purpose to do what he pleases, re- 
gardless of parliament and people. Happily, the 
Reichstag is not in session, and the stir over the 
Kaiser’s speech may subside before it meets. 

THE ELECTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

The troubles which were anticipated in Portu 
gal, in connection with the general parliamentary 
elections on Sunday, August 28, did not material- 
ize. Neither the Clericals nor the Republicans 
made any demonstrations, and the polling oc- 
curred without disorder. In Lisbon, Oporto, and 
other cities the Republicans elected a majority of 
their candidates, but the country districts stood 
by the government, and the government majority 
in the next Cortes will be thirty or forty. One 
cause of the quiet election, doubtless, was the 
general knowledge that the government had made 
preparations for a drastic repression of rioting; 
another, so far as the Clericals are concerned, may 
have been the feeling that the church has enough 
trouble on its hands in Spain and France without 
fresh complications in Portugal. 

THE ABSORPTION OF KOREA. 

The full text of the treaty under which Korea is 
annexed to Japan has been given out. On the 
face of it, it is a complete cession by the Emperor 
of Korea to the Emperor of Japan of all his rights 
of sovereignty, and there is nothing which sug- 
gests that the arrangement was accomplished by 
any sort of coercion. Under the terms of the 
treaty, the Korean Emperor and the imperial 
household and retainers will be handsomely pro- 


[Continued on page 221 
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BASKET PLANNING. 


(Continued from page 209.) 





are clearly understood before the basket itself is 
started. 

\ scrap basket is a large project for school 
work, but is an excellent problem with which to 
finish the basketry course. <A variety of forms are 
uitable for this purpose; the only thing to be 
considered is that the pieces of paper may be put 
into and gotten out of it easily. When the bot- 
tom of this basket is woven, and the spokes turned 
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up, one or two rows of triple weaving may be used 
to make a foot. This is sometimes called an “up- 
set,” and adds much to the substantial appearance 
of a large basket. 

Waste baskets will often cost nearly a dollar for 
materials, and are too expensive a project for 
average grade work, unless something is done to 
help pay expenses, but this paving for materials 
can be made of so much value in the education of 
boys and girls that it is to be hoped that every 
manual arts department will become at least par- 
tially self-supporting. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.—(II.) 


The opening paragraphs of Washington's ad- 
dress state, first, the occasion for making it. The 
time is six months before the election to the 
Presidency, for the third term, of the United States 
covernment as a republic. No possible question 
could arise concerning who should be President 
for the first term, nor even for the second term. 
There was but one man capable of filling that 
office, but one man on whoin the people could rely 
with entire trust, but one man who was great 
enough, wise enough, and devoted enough to ad- 
minister the government, understand and solve, 
or open the way to a solution of, the problems be- 
fore the nation; and to shoulder the burden great 
from the conditions the close of the war entailed, 
greater from the inexperience of the people in 
geoverning and being governed by the new princi- 
ples of independence, and greatest from the de- 
mands made upon the man himself, in character, 
judgment, and endurance. 

The position was forced upon Washington, not 
soug 


that devotion, patriotism, and self-sacrifice could 


ht for by himself, and he had given to it all 


demand of him. During the first four years he 
had made a working power of the executive de- 
partments of Congress, opened through taxation 
and tariff sources of revenue to meet the heavy 
national debt, and establish the credit of the 
United States with other nations; he had insti- 
tuted the first census; opened a national bank ; 

tablished the capital of the nation on the banks 
he South; 


withdrawn the opposition of the South to assum- 


1 


of the Potomac,—a compromise to t 


ing the state debts,——a compromise to the North; 
admitted the new states, Vermont and Kentucky, 
vhen already was beginning the distinction be- 
tween slave states and free states, as a result of the 
census; directed expeditions against the Indians 


on the frontier. 

During the second administration he had 
ffectually settled the Indian troubles by a suc- 
cesstul expedition under (General Wayne, and 
dded a large tract of their reserved land to the 
L’nited States; with great tact and patience he 
] rreserved a_ balance f power between the 

tf Congre now coalescing into two 
dominant political parties, established the neu 


trality of the United States in regard te foreign 
affairs, averted a war with England by a com- 
promise that called some bitter reflections upon 
his policy; made a treaty with Spain which set 
boundaries to the possessions of that country in 
\merica; and by treaties with the Mediterranean 
states in Africa had protected United States com- 
merce from piracy. 

Thus he had given the nation a financial, politi- 
cal, and international standing which conduced in 
all ways to its respect and prosperity. And the 
man who did this was one who loved best the 
peace and rest of home, the administration of a 
plantation, the social life of a man of leisure, the 

f a student. At the end of 
the first term he had almost come to the point of 


cultivation of mind « 


resigning the office of President, and had resolved 
to continue in it another faur years solely from a 
sense of duty. Washington was a man who knew 
men, both in their hearts and in their activities ; 
and as well as he knew other men, he knew him- 
self. He knew that no man who could be put 
into his place could fill it so well as he, and he 
knew this in all modesty and unassuming selfless- 
ness, feeling within himself his power, and wisdom, 
and foresight as so many talents to be consecrated 
to the service of his country. When he had given 
the United States a standing as we have seen, put 
it on its feet, as it were, he could begin to feel that 
his duty, was done; that his country no longer 
needed the complete sacrifice of his life and 
powers that he had given to it without reservation 
for so many years as general and as President. 
Dearly as his country loved him, even more dearly 
he loved his country, and his devotion to it was 
made from motives of absolute patriotism. We 
may read this deeply between the lines cf the first 
three paragraphs. The calm and dignified words, 
without a hint of self-aggrandizement, say much 


in saying litt 


1 
| 


e. Washington appreciates, as only 


a great man can appreciate, the love of those 


whom he addresses as “Friends and Fellow- 
citizens.” He appeals to them as appreciative 
sympathizers to confirm him in his resolution. As 
they have trusted him in public life, he asks them 


to trust him in abandoning his public office for 
his private affairs. for the place where his heart is 


+ | Ne 
at tone 


The opening paragraphs are noble, both for 
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their reserve of feeling and their openness of ex- 
pression. The great things he has accomplished 
he makes as statements of facts of which there 
could have been no other thing to do; 

] ] 


ves he estimates them so to be, but he at- 


great in 
themse 
iches no greatness to himself because he did 
them; and the words of depreciation of what he 
had done, though perhaps required in a formal 
sense, bear nothing of apology with them; no 


1 
| 
i 


more does he undervalue than overvalue himself. 
[he very limited number of words in which he 
passes over the introduction of his address, which 
is personal, to the theme of the body of it, the wel- 
fare of the nation, which is impersonal, shows how 

from his mind was any claim for appreciation 

justification. With tact and grace he turns the 
attention from resting upon himself to the people 
themselves and their support of him in their 
mutual trials and difficulties; and then, as if he 
estowing upon them a solemn birthright, he 
places the future happiness and prosperity of the 
nation in the hands of the people themselves. 
This their birthright is the free constitution; the 
maintenance of it lies in their “union and brotherly 
| 


10se words not unadvis- 


affection.” He speaks t 

edly; no one knows better than he the dangers 
pressing forward in the near future; but no one 
nows so well as he, on the other hand, how stable 
is the foundation which the past eight years have 
] 

la 
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JOCOSE PEDAGOGY.—(U.) 
BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 


rHE BAT. 





Behold the brave but bashful bat 


That lies about at night: 


By day he looks much like a rat, 
Clinging, head downward, to some slat 
Or branch, quite out of sight. 

If he should lose his hold and fall 

He'd be an injured bat. and bawl! 
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THE PRISONED PUPIL. 
BY J. W. FOLEY. 


She kept him aftur skool when aw! the burds 
Were singen swetely in the woods an wurds 
Kood not deskribe his sufferens. the air 

Was full uv blossums an the urth was fare 
Esksept to himm. becaws he did not no 

His jogafy she wood not let him go. 

An’ when he hurd us cloas the dore the teers 
Rolld down his cheeks an’ he livd menny yeers 
In just a singul owr. it was like sum 

Old torehure ur sum krewel marturdum. 


How kood he study when he noo that we 
Were goen gayly homewurd glad an’ free 
Wile he was kept a prizzuner becaws 

He did not no ware venna zweela was. 

An when he thot uv how weere ap too go 

In swimmen aftur skool his greef an wo 
Was almoast moar than he kood bare an yet 
She sturnly kept him thare an wood not let 
Him leeve his seet altho he felt he must 
And so she bowd his spearut in the dust. 


An aftur wile when its too lait to play 

She lookt at him in sutch a skornful way 

Az tho he was a krimminle an sed 

He mite go home. his prowd an hotty hed 

Was bent with greef an he went sloly owt 

The skoolroom dore an then lookt awl abowt 

Az tho releest frum prizzen an the brand 

Uv sin on him was moar then he kood stand. 

An he went sloly homewurd bown with shaim 

O liburtey the krimes dun in thi naim. 
—Youth’s Companion, 





GRATITUDE. 
“Be grateful to those who show kindness to you.” 


When Litchfield was a small town, a strange In- 
dian, passing through the place, entered an inn 
and asked for something to eat, stating that he 
had nothing with which to pay, but promising to 
meet the bill whenever he should be successful in 
hunting. His plea was in vain; the hostess 
abused him, and declared that she would not 
throw away on such creatures as himself the earn- 
ings for which she worked so hard. As the In- 
dian was about to retire, with a face which showed 
that he was suffering from hunger, a man, who 
sat by, decided to pay the bill, and directed the 
hostess to supply the wants of the red man. 
When the Indian had finished his supper, he 
thanked the man who had paid for the meal, as- 
sured him that he would remember the kindness, 
and promised that it would be faithfully rewarded 
whenever it should be in his power. 

The friend of the Indian had occasion, some 
vears after, to go into the wilderness between 
Litchfield and Albany, where he was taken pris- 
ner by an Indian scout, and carried to Canada. 
in his arrival at the principal settlement of the 
tribe, it was proposed by some of the captors that 
he should be put to death; but an old woman de- 
manded that he should be given to her, that she 
might adopt him for a son who had been lost in 
the war. Accordingly he was given up to her, and 
he passed the succeeding winter in her family, 
amidst the usual customs of savage hospitality. 
In the course of the following summer. while he 
was at work alone in the forest, an unknown In- 
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dian came and asked him to go to a certain place 


on a given day. The white man said he would be 
there; but, fearing the result, broke his promise. 
The red man repeated his visit, and secured a sec- 
ond promise from the white man to go where he 
was requested. 
kept. 

On reaching the appointed spot, he found the 
Indian provided with ammunition, two muskets, 
and two knapsacks. He was ordered to take one 
of each and to follow his guide. In the daytime 
they shot the game that came in their way, and at 
night they slept by the fire they had kindled; but 
the silence of the Indian as to the object of their 
journey mysterious and After 
many days had passed, they came one morning to 
the top of an eminence, from which they observed 
a number of houses rising in the midst of a culti- 
vated country. The Indian asked his companion 
if he knew the ground, and he eagerly said: “It is 
Litchfield.” The guide then said: “A red man, 
some years ago in Litchfield, called at an inn one 


Chis time the engagement was 


was profound. 


evening and asked for something to eat. Because 
he was hungry and had no money, you paid for 


the supper. he red man said that he would re- 
pay the kindness whenever it was in his power. I 


am that Indian! Go home to your friends. Fare 


‘ 
you well. 


“The praise of a grateful man for benefits received 
is fragrant incense to heaven.” 

“Gratitude is the music of the heart when its chords 
are swept by the breeze of kindness.’ 


QUESTIONS 
1. For what did the strange Indian ask? 2. 
What did the hostess do? 3. Who paid for the 
Indian’s supper? 4. What promise was made? 5. 
Who was What did an old 


woman demand? 7%. What engagement was kept? 


~ 
) 


taken prisoner? 6. 
8. What journey was taken? 9. What 
tion did the Indian make? 10. Give cause of the 
The 


“Gratitude is the music of 


explana- 


captive’s return. A. eratitude of the Indian. 
11. Quote a gem. A. 
the heart when its chords are swept by the breeze 


of kindness.”"—From “Stories and Exercises f 


Opening School.” Used by permission of A. 
Flanagan Company. 
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FORTY WEEDS. 


One of the good things taught in the Page county (1a.) 
rural schools is a knowledge of all local weeds, their 
habits, mischief, and how to eradicate them. Here isa 
partial list of those that the child knows on sight and 


knows what to do with them:— 


Milkweed. Goldenrod 
Dog fennel. oxtail 
Parsley. Pigweed 
Mustard. Ilorseweed 
Spanish needle. Buffalo bu 
Tick trefoil. Burdocl 
Hemp-nettle. Plantain 


Wild buckwheat. Butterwort 
Nightshade. 
Prickly lettuce 
Thistle. 
Ticket grass. 
Smartweed, ragweed, sand bur. jimson, wild parsnip, 
Catnip, horsemint, ground cherry, lamb’s quarters, 
mullein, cocklebur, horsenettle, sweet clover. wild eu- 
Cumber, morning-glory, cheat. 


Pepper-grass 
Partridge pea. 
Dandelion. 
Dock. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. By 
New York: Thomas Y. 
Cloth. 198 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 


THE DURABLE 
Charles W. Eliot. 
& Co. 
10 cents. 
To the great joy of Americans, Ex-President Charles 

W. Eliot of Harvard is having his many notable ad- 

dresses and magazine articles grouped in books of attrac- 

tive size and moderate cost. Each of his books con- 
tains a group of messages every way worth while and 
always charming. No other American uses’ English 
with the same graceful individuality and artistic relish. 

These five essays are of unusual interest, beginning 
with his widely-talked-of address to the new students 
of Harvard in 1905 upon ‘‘The Durable Satisfactions of 

Life’ and ending with the famous—some religionists 

say infamous—lecture at the Harvard summer school 

of Theology a year ago on “The Religion of the Future.” 

In the essay on “The Happy Life,” 
helpful, dea 
higher pleasures, the moral purpose of the universe, the 
pleasures to be gained from bodily exertion, from read- 
ing, and from mutual he 
chapter on “John Gilley” is a plain, graphic descriy 
tion of the life of a Maine fisherman whom Dr. Eliot 
cites as the desirable true American, ‘‘whose life con- 
tains no material for distinction, fame,.or long remem- 


brance; but we cannot but believe that it is just for 


Crowell 


Post o 
Ssiigze, 


the counsels given 


are especially ing with the lower and 


service and 


co-operation. x 
-rin- 


countless quiet, simple lives like this that God made 
and upholds this earth.” 

lor me this essay on John Gilley has peculiar attra 
tions So fascinating is it that on a busy dav every 
word of it was read with keen delight The story is 
so evidently out of real life. is so true to situations 
that are common in such a life as that into which John 
Gilley was born, is so simply and naturally told that 
one can but enjoy it, can but be more loyal to destiny 
whatever it may bring in life or death 
THE IDEAL TEACHER By George Herbert P 

of Harvard Riverside Educational Monographs 

Bosto1 New Yorl d Chicago Houg Miffi 

cs iy Clotl I e, 35 cents 

Professor Palmer’s contributi S tl R Ss 
Educational Monographs are enough of thems s 
to make the series famous He has shown hims 


to be easily the most nearly classic of all the eduea 
tional essayists. This is probably his most 

While tastes and points of view may differ we 
lo not hesitate to say that from our standpoint ‘'The 
Ideal Teacher” is the most artistic bit of English 
recently written on this or any kindred subject And 
withal it is a sane, wholesome, noble view. 


notable 
essay. 


( 


THE BLODGETT KEADERS BY 
Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew 
intendent of schools, Syracuse. N. Y. 
cents; book two, 85 cents; book three, 40 cents. 
ton, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
The first three of this seven-book series are highly 

attractive. The most difficult problem in the making 

of a series of schoel readers is the grading. It re 
quires superb skill and abundant experience to put int 
each year the material adapted to the vocabulary of 

hildren, and at the same time appeal t 

tastes. The first question ever 

meern with this grading and the second 
it if the 


GRADES By 
B. Blodgett, supet 
Book one. 30 


> 
»OS8- 


the normal 
their 
asked has « 


interests and 


has to do with the qual material. Is it worth 
while. and is it helpful to the other work of the 
sehool ? Some reading books are made with no refer- 


ence to, what else is done desired in the school. 


ror wth standpoints the first three books this 
made. The grading is admirably rranged 
both as to vocabulary and children’s interests. and be- 
sides the material helps nature study, geography, 


and literature. 


ndustries 


The nature study feature S Are simply de ightful 
They are not better done in any book which specializes 
therein. The illustrations are exquisite. 


FROCEEDINGS OF PITTSBURG 
AND YEAR BOOK. 1 Madison Ave 
Playground Association. Cloth. s0 


PLAYGROUNDS, 
CONGRESS. 1909, 
nue, New York: 
Ppp Price, $2.00 
The third 


“Volume of Proceedings f I 
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ground Association is of inestimable value. No one can 
ever know the playground movement or be equipped as 
a playground expert without this book, and no other 
book on the subject has approached this in value. That 
meeting of the association, at Pittsburg, touches more 
vital interest than has any other session and the “Year 
Book” has never attained such value as this year. 

This volume presents all available information in de- 
tail, including all direct and indirect playground activi- 
ties. The great feature of the volume is the 200 pages 
of Course in Playground Study, a piece. of work never 
heretofore approached and not likely to be surpassed in 
several years. No library is complete without it and 
no school] that has even an apology for a playground can 
afford to be without this book in the teachers’ hands. 
OTIS’S PETER OF NEW AMSTERDAM. By James 

Otis. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 

Book Company. Cloth. 158 pp., with illustrations. 

Price, 35 cents. 

This is a charming story of the history of New York 
in the good old Dutch days. It is fascinating as well 
as instructive from start to finish. Peter tells how he, 
a ten-year-old lad, came to take the long voyage from 
Holland to New Amsterdam, and how he began his new 
life in the odd little village. He took an active part 
in buying the island from the Indians, and afterwards 
helped in trading with the savages for furs, as a store- 
keeper for the Dutch West India Company. He kept 
his eyes and ears open, and there was nothing of impor- 
tance that happened in the thrifty Dutch town that he 
did not see or hear about. He describes the various 
directors that came to govern the colony, tells of his 
own change from clerk to ferryman, and closes his 
story with the coming of the English and the end of 
Dutch rule. The book is liberally illustrated, and is 
sure to make history more real and more attractive to 
any boy and girl. 





PROGRESSIVE MELODIES FOR SIGHT SINGING. 
By Ralph L. Baldwin, teacher of music in the public 

i00ls Of Hartford, Conn. Ginn & Co 

Square Svo. Cloth. 79 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A musical work that does not abolish or supplant the 

supplements it by a series of 

well-selected melodies to aid the pupils to acquire sing- 


soston: 


scho song-book, but 


ing at sight. While it is chiefly provided for use in the 
second and third grades, it will be found decidedly 
helpful elsewhere. The limits of the child voice have 
bee arefully kept in sight in the choice of the melo- 


dies s also the fostering of a proper quality of tone. 


Th work assumes some slight acquaintance with 
music on the pupil's part, and then proceeds to cultivate 
tl upil’s powers by assisting him to easy sight-read- 
ing d rendering the musical tones. The plan and 
subject-matter of the book have been examined by ex- 
pert melodists, who have given both their unqualified 


LITTLE RHYMES FOR LITTLE READERS. By 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Illustrated by Ruth Hallock. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 
Miss Seegmiller has made the sweetest, 

loveliest possible book of rhymes for little people, but 

to tell anything about it is wholly beyond me. 


daintiest, 





EASTERN STORIES AND LEGENDS FOR NARRA- 
TION OR LATER READING IN SCHOOLS. 


Selected and adapted by Marie L. Shedlock. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. ITllustrated. 141 


Marie Shedlock is the one woman with an interna- 
tional reputation as a story teller, the one woman who 
is without a peer in New York or London, Edinburgh or 
Chicago, Liverpool or Louisville. 

She has done more than any other one person to 
make story telling a great pedagogical art. Now that 
story telling is universal in good schools the demand for 
varied material is insatiable. It is, therefore, an un- 
usually important contribution to elementary school 
literature which this fairy godmother of all little chil- 
dren makes in this volume of twenty Buddhist stories, 
each teaching its own lesson on the follies of panics 
and greed, the power of leadership and honesty, kind 
thoughts and sympathy, the punishment of hypocrisy 
and cupidity, the value of perseverance and kindness. 
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From Weak to Strong 


The Physicians of the Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
U.S. A., Oculists of years’ standing, carefully prepare the 


Murine Eye Remedies 


in the Company’s Laboratory. These Remedies are the result of 
their Clinical, Hospital and Private Practice, and they have found 
from their years’ of experience with Children’s Eyes, that two 
drops of Murinein each Eye uf the Growing Child is of inestimable 
value. Murine is an Eye Tonic and they know, if it is used 
regularly, that it Tones the Eye of the Growing Child and in many 
instances obviates the use of Glasses, and is it not reasonable that 
Glasses when not required will retard the development of a young 
and growing Eye? 

Murine, through its Tonic effect, Stimulates Healthy Circulation 
and thus promotes the normal development of the Eye. We do 
not believe there is a Mother who has used Murine in her own 
Eyes and in the Eyes of the members of her family who would be 
without it, or who is not willing to speak of its Merits as The 
Household Friend. 

The Child in the Schoolroom Needs Murine 


Murine contains no harmful or prohibited Drugs and conforms 
to the Laws of the Country. 

Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Preparations everywhere will 
supply Murine and tell you of its gratifying results. 

Samples and Instructive Literature cheerfully sent by Mail to 
interested applicants. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Mention this Journal and the Sample will be Liberal. 
































THREE NEW READERS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CLASSICS 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


With biographical sketches, portraits and notes. 
55 cents, net, postpaid. 

This book contains the literature recom- 
mended for intensive reading and study in 
schools by the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Indiana. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE RIVERSIDE 
LITERATURE SERIES 


FOR SEVENTH GRADE READING. 
40) cents, net, postpaid. 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE READING, 
40 cents, net, postpaid. 
The literature in these two books was 
selected by Superintendent Pearse and the 
Principals and Teachers of Milwaukee. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 12-16: International Con- 
gress of Commercial Instruction, 
Vienna, Austria. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 

October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 

October 26-27: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 
October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 

November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 

November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 
ding. 

November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Fromotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Associztion, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 

coln. 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Associatiop, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Holy Week, 1911, 
mercial Teachers’ 
Haven, Conn. 





Eastern Com- 
Association, New 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


~~ 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Seventy-three  trans- 
fers in the Boston school system 
went into effect August 31. Six in- 
Structors went on leave of absence 
for one year, 108 teachers began ‘to 
receive their pensions, and 101 in- 
structors were placed on tenure at 
the pleasure of the school board. 

Of those who have been trans- 
ferred, four were masters, three sub- 
masters, three masters’ assistants, 
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assistants and fifty-six 
Frank YV. Thompson, 
headmaster of the high school of 
commerce, Was promoted to a super- 
intendency. 

Boston exchanges one of her 
teachers with Berlin, Germany,— 
Miss Nellie J. Breed, of the William 
E. Russell district, Dorchester, hav- 
ing received the appointment as in- 
structor for one year in the Schiller 
school of Berlin. 

Two new 


seven first 


assistants. 


districts, the 
Bishop Cheverus and the Abraham 
Lincoln schools, were created. This 
necessitates the discontinuance of 
the old Winthrop and Brimmer dis- 
tricts, which constitute the new 
Cheverus district, while the Lincoln 
district has been cut out of the East 
Boston end of the Blackinton dis- 
trict, which is now confined to 
Breed’s island. 

In accordance with a growing cuse 
tom throughout the country, the 
Boston school board fell in line with 
others and yesterday made public 
its decision to grant the rank of mas- 
ter emeritus to principals who have 
been retired. Those who have been 
thus honored are:— 

John Tetlow, headmaster = girls’ 
Latin school; Frank F. Preble, mas- 
ter of Adams district, East Boston; 
Samuel J. Bullock, master Bunker- 
hill district, Charlestown: James A. 
Page, master Dwight district, South 
End: J. Willard Brown, master 
Emerson district, East Boston; 
Thomas H. Barnes, master Gaston 
district, South Boston; Henry L. 
Clapp, master George Putnam dis- 
trict, Roxbury: Edward M. Lancas- 
ter, master Gilbert Stuart district, 
Dorchester; Sarah Fuller, principal 
Horace Mann school, Newbury 
street: John R. Morse, master Hugh 
O’Brien district, Roxbury; Silas C. 
Stone, master of Hyde district, Rox- 
bury: N. Hosea Whittemore, master 


school 


of Mary Hemenway district, Dor- 
chester: Edward Southworth, mas- 


ter Mather district, Dorchester; Fred 
©. Ellis, master Norcross district, 
South Boston; Alfred Bunker, 
ter Quincy school, Tyler 
Henry C. Harndon, master Shurtleff 
district, South foston: Edward 
Stickney, master Warren district, 
Orlendo W. Dimick, 
West End. 

BEVERLY. Robert O. Small, for 
the past seven years superintendent 
of Grafton was” elected 
superintendent of schools of | Bev- 
erly August 530. He is president of 
the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Massachusetts. 

Superintendent Small was gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College in 1896 
and previous to his Grafton superin- 
supervising principal 
Conn., high school, 
principal in Brewster, Groveland, 
California, and Upton. 


mas- 
street; 


Charlestown; 


master Well district, 


1 
schools, 


School 


tendency was 


in Danielson, 





CONNECTICUT. 

MOOSTUP. The following have 
been engaged to teach in the public 
schools for the ensuing year: Miss 
Jessie A. Johnston of Easthampton, 
Mass., to teach English and history 
at Plainfield high; Miss Elizabeth M. 
Moore of Stafford Springs, in room 2 
Central; Miss Grace F. Clune of Nor- 
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wich, room 1, Central; Miss 
M. Twohig of Norwich, room 3 
Plainfield; Miss Lillian T. Flannigan 
of Putnam, Flat Rock; Miss annie 


Louise 


E. Brown of Moosup, Black Hill: 
Miss Carrie I. Thorne of Williams- 
town, Moosup; Miss Julia T. Poste 


of Middletown, 
The school at Green Hollow will be 
closed and the school at Pond Hill 
will be opened. In the high school 
the chemistry and biology labora- 
tories will be fully equipped. and the 
library will have about two hundred 
volumes added. 


TAFTVILLE. The teachers at 
the Wequonnoc during the 
coming school year are: F. J. Werk- 
ing, superintendent and teacher of 
mathematics and room 12, 
Miss Grace E. Adams, Broad Brook; 
room 11, Miss Mary E 
Norwich; room 10, Miss 
T. Service, Greenville: room 9. Miss 
Nellie H. Auger, Middlefield: room 8, 
Miss Mary E. Hill, New Haven: 
room 7, Miss Helen B. Larkin, Willi- 
mantic; room 6, Miss Clementine 
Graham, Taftville; room 5, Miss 
Edith R. Thompson, Taftville: room 
4, Miss Florence M. Preston. Lisbon: 
room 3, Miss Ida M. Demarais. Taft- 
ville; room 2, Miss Jennie I. 


room &, Moosup. 


school 


science: 


Callahan, 


Isabelle 


Cong- 


don, Norwich: kindergarten. Miss 
Matilda Stapfer and Miss Ida Lilli- 


Edith 


drawing, 


Taftville: music, Miss 
Albany, N. Y.: 


bridge. 
M. Owen, 


Miss Mabel S. Webb, Norwich. 
NEW BRITAIN. Judge James 

Roche, president of the New Britain 

school board, has received from 


Superintendent Stanley H. Holmes 
and Principal W. C. Akers of the 


New Britain high school the names 
of three teachers who have bes el- 
gaged to fill the vacancies used 
by the resignations of the English, 
mathematics, and science teachers 
Miss Amy L. Wallon of Roxbury 
Mass., has been engaged to te h 
English. Miss Wallon is) no ’ 
teacher in this department of the 
Arlington (Mass.) high school nd 
has been very successful She is 
a graduate of Boston University d 
comes very highly recommended 
The new teacher of mathemsntics is 
W. A. Miller of South Framing! 

Mass., where he has been te ing 
this department in the high s I 
of that city. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and is the son 


of Superintendent Miller of the East- 
hampton (Mass.) public schools For 
the vacancy in the science depart 
Marshall Davis of the <A 
high 
Davis has 


ment, 
dover (Mass.) 
secured. Mr. 
successful wherever he has taught, 
and comes to New Britain with the 
highest of recommendations. He, 
too, is graduate of Dartmouth 
STAFFORD SPRINGS. At 4a 
meeting of the town school commit- 
was voted to have the public 


school has heen 
ve ry 


been 


tee it 
schools open on Tuesday, September 
6. The list of teachers for the com- 
High school, principal, 
William TT. Williams: assistant 
Miss Minnie Shedd, Miss’ Faith 
Hamilton Reed, Miss Frances How; 


ing year is: 


8, 


District No. 1, Miss Blanche IL. Ship- 
pey, Miss Mildred MacCallum, Miss 
Gertrude C. Wightman. Miss Mary 


Smith; District No. 2, kindergarten, 
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Miss Edith G. Cushman; assistant, 
Miss Frances McCarthy; grade 1, 
Miss Maud G. Booth; grade 2, Miss 
Genevieve M. Hewitt; grade 3, Miss 
Mary I’. Leach; grade 4, Miss Sadie 
L. Connors; grade 5, Miss Pearl 
Sadd: grades 6 and 7, Miss Ella C. 
Connor; grades 8 and 9, Miss Mabel 
L. IKXKingsbury; Stafford Street school, 
Mrs. Mae Clayton, Staffordville, 
Miss Isadon J. Dunham, Miss Hattie 
L. Ellithorpe; Orcutville, Miss 
Josephine E. Newell; Rockwell Hill, 
Miss Linola Avery; Leonard Dis- 
trict, Miss Lottie W. Hatch; Crystal 
Lake, Miss F. Eunice Bradway; 
West Stafford Centre, Miss Jennie 
Towne and Mrs. Florence P. Fay; 
Crow Hill, Miss Belding; Lull, Miss 
Mary E. Foley; Davis, Miss Helen 
M. Leonard; supervisor of music in 
all schools, Miss Frieda Rand. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. A fire, believed to 
huve been caused by defective elec- 
tric wiring, wrecked the top three 
stories of the main building of t’ratt 
Institute September 4. ‘Lhe maiu 
building was erected twenty-three 
years ago. The Pratt Institute free 
library occupied the entire dirst floor 
at one time, but it is now housed in 
another building across the street. 
The Thrift, another branch of the 
institute, formerly was installed in 
the main building, but the growth 
of the institute compelled the board 
of trustees to find new quarters for 
it in a new building alongside. In 
the rear on Grand avenue are the 
machine shops, the electrical and 

mechanical buildings. 
| ee 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON. The population 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is 1,540,005, an 
increase of 255,311, or 19.7 per cent. 
as compared with 1,293,697 in 1900. 
The population of Troy, N. Y., is 
76,813, an increase of 16,162, or 26.6 
per cent., as compared with 60,651 in 
1900. The population of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., is 30,919, an increase 
of 9,691, or 45.7 per cent., as com- 
pared with 21,228 in 1900. The 
population of Alton, LIL, is 17,528, as 
compared with 14,210 in 1900. The 
population of Upper Alton is 2,915. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 

State Superintendent of Schools 
H. B. Dewey of Olympia has pre- 
pared a statement which shows that 
the net school indebtedness in the 
state has increased from $3.54 in 1900 
to $33.56 per capita in 1910. Mr. 
Dewey has asked the aid and co- 
operation of all the county superin- 
tendents and the boards of super- 
visors to stop the reckless expendi- 
ture of money and to assist in 
putting the school district on a bet- 
ter basis. The building of new 
schoolhouses in every part of the 
state to care for the increasing popu- 
lation has placed a heavy burdén on 
the treasury. It is estimated that 
more than one thousand teachers 
will not fill the places they have 
contracted for. The condition of the 
school fund has made it impossible 
for the authorities to raise salaries 
to the new Western standard, and 
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this, together with the fact that the 
educated men and women are find- 
ing many opportunities open for 
more profitable employment in com- 
mercial and industrial lines, has 
made it very difficult for the state 
to obtain or to keep instructors. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 





ARKANSAS. 

TEXARKANA. George W. Reid, 
for the past six years superintendent 
of the schools at Monroe, La., has 
accepted the superintendency of the 
public schools at Texarkana. He is 
a school man of experience and abil- 
ity, and he takes up the work at 
Texarkana under most favorable 
auspices. 

WHITE COUNTY. At the close 
of the White County Institute m 
June, the teachers of the county 
took occasion to show their apprecia- 
tion of the services of County Bx- 
aminer F. Garland May by present- 
ing him with a handsome gold 
watch. Mr. May has been a tireless 
laborer in the educational work of 
White county during his stay there, 
as results clearly show, and he 
leaves the county with the best 
wishes of everybody in it. He goes 
to Pine Bluff as principal of Lake- 
side school. 

OLA. J. R. Grant leaves the prin- 
cipalship of Ola schools in order to 
attend the Chicago University this 
fall. At the close of the school in 
June the citizens of Ola made him a 
present of a gold watch-chain as a 
token of their esteem for the excel- 
lent work done in the schools during 
his two-years’ stay there. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The following trans- 
fers of principals take place this 
term :— 

Frank W. Stahl, principal of John 
Worthy school, to principalship of 
Gary school. 

Edgar W. Trout, head assitant 
of Ole A. Thorp school, to principal- 
ship of John Worthy school. 

Arthur O. Rape, principal of 
surke school, to principalship of 
Ray school. 

J. Clara Breese, principal of Ful- 
ler school, to principalship of Burke 
school. 

Louise K. Stone, head assistant of 
Jirka school, to principalship of Ful- 
ler school. 

William H. Fraser, principal of 
Swing school, to principalship of 
Spry school. 

Margaret C. Adams, principal of 
Scammon school to principalship of 
Swing school. 

Cecilia B. Schimek, head assistant 
of Mann school, to principalship of 
Seammon school. 

Harry S. Vaile, teacher in Hyde 
Park high school, to principalship of 
John Crerar school. 

William L. Smyser, principal of 
McAllister school, to principalship 
of Key school. 

Rose Pesta, principal of Key 
school, to principalship of McAllis- 
ter school. 
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The Dodge Geographies 


By Professor Richard E. Dodge 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
New York City, 


It is generally recognized that 
the success of the Dodge Geog- 
raphies is due to these features: 

Their splendid subject matter, 
and live treatment 

Their superior method 

Their superb maps and pictures 

All these appeal to the people 
in every section of the country. 
But 


There Is Another Reason 


and a powerful one—a reason 
that underneath all this literally 
binds the books to the people. 
The author knows first hand, the 
country, its life, its people. 

Assistant on the Geological Sur- 
vey for five summers, he knows 
the country from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from the St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf. 


He has traveled over practically 
every state inthe Union. He has 
lived with the people, studied at 
close range ,their industries and 
their geographic conditions. 

Can you wonder that the people 
reach out for these books as if 
they were old friends ? 


The Mace Histories 


By Professor William H. Mace 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N, Y. 


In the Mace histories, a similar 
intimacy with the life of the na- 
tion along a different line, makes 
the same appeal that it does in 
the Dodge Geographies. 

The author is saturated with his 
subject-—alive with the spirit of 
the times and the people through 
which he conducts his readers. 

In the first book, the biographi- 
cal stories of men who made Am- 
erica simply enthrall the child. 
They bear him irresistibly along 
toward the great fields of Ameri- 
can history. 

In the advanced book, the life 
of the nation is presented with 
such convincing power, that it 
seems literally in progress. No 
student can read Mace’s History 
without feeling at the end that he 
has passed through a great ex- 
perience. 


Teachers and Students Will have 
the book. 
Send for pamphlets on the texts 


Rand McNally & Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Adding to their Durability 


September 8, 1910 


MORE ORDERS IN AUGUST, 1910 





Than for Same Month in Previous 40 Years! 





THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ACCOMPLISH PRACTICAL RESULTS 


BY Increasing the Lives of Text-Books 


Keeping them Clean and Sanitary 


THE MATERIAL IS PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 


IT WILL LAST A FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
IT IS WATERPROOF AND GERMPROOF 
COSTS LESS IN THE END THAN CHEAPER COVERS 





One Price to All School Boards 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


NEBRASKA. 

NEWMAN GROVE. The first 
school savings bank in Nebraska 
was installed by Superintendent Gil- 
bert at Newman Grove over a year 
ago and now has over $700 depos- 
ited. The school has a flourishing 
literary society, a band of eighteen 
pieces, and a_ well-equipped play- 
ground and athletic field. Mr. Gil- 
bert was offered a re-election at a 
substantial increase of salary this 
year, but declined. A. J. Stoddard, 
of Auburn, Peru, 10, who has had 
four years’ experience as principal, 
will succeed him. 

State Superintendent Bishop has 
received a call to the Iowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames. The 
places carries with it an opportunity 
to do just the work Mr. Bishop has 
been most interested in doing here 
in Nebraska. It will be his problem 
to get agriculture and domestic 
science courses into the high schools 
and the rural schools. Superintend- 
ent Bishop has done remarkable ser- 
vice along this line in Nebraska. He 
has awakened an interest and be- 
lief in these industrial courses such 
as had been thought impossible. He 
has been the inspiration for the for- 
mation of agricultural and domestic 
science clubs in every part of the 
state. The result of his effort has 
been to make these courses popular 
to such a degree that nearly every 
high school has some sort of indus- 
trial training for both boys and girls 
and that thousands of rural schools 
are teaching elementary agriculture 
and nature study sufficiently to in- 


terest the boys and girls in the 
things of the farm and country life, 
which induces many to go to the 
high schools and to the agricultural 
colleges. Nebraska regrets to lose 
Superintendent Bishop, but rejoices 
in the good fortune which gives him 
the opportunity to do a great educa- 
tional service in a wonderfully rich 
and practically uncultivated field.— 
Nebraska Teacher. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS. A. L. Woods, 


once superintendent of Grafton 
schools, county superintendent of 
schools, Walsh county, North 


Dakota, many times conductor of 
teachers’ meetings in this state, at 
one time deputy state superintend- 
ent, and a candidate for the office of 
superintendent of public instruction 
on the Progressive Republican 
ticket, died in this city August 20. 
He was from Maine, though a resi- 
dent of North Dakota many years. 
He was high in Masonic circles and 
beloved by all who knew him as a 
progressive and fearless educator. 

JAMESTOWN. A school garden, 
planned and looked after by Super- 
intendent A. G. Crane of the county 
public schools, has attracted national 
reputation, being awarded first prize 
in a contest open to all the schools 
of the country for the best garden of 
its kind. There were 2,200 schools 
on the list, and the Jamestown boys 
and girls, under their able leader, 
won out. 

The garden has been in operation 
now for its third year. First year, 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y 





INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal! 


Examinations: September 28, October 1} 


and5. 3 to6p.m. 
Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 


mailed on application 


MENEELY& “BEIIS 


The Old Reliable as, B 

Meneely Foundry, — 
blish SCHOOL 

pearly 100 years ago. | & i B 





Underwood’s (Greece Tour, 
FOR “SALE Italy Tour, and 450 selected 
views on Industries for use in Geography 
work. Address Views, care N. E. Pub. Co., 
soston, Mass. 
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1908, seventy-five pupils took part; ATURE FINISHED PENMANSHIP of the HIGHEST COMMER- 

1909 there were two gardens and 116 M CIAL TYPE is being done AUTOMATICALLY by THOUSANDS 

pupils took part. Owing to the in- OF PUPILS in all written daily tests in ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

convenience of the management of im NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON and hundreds of other cities in the East and 

the two gardens, one of them was Middle West. These are the pupils who have followed the PALNER 

abandoned in 1910 and the larger METHOD PLAN WITH STRICT FIDELITY under teachers who have 

pun aPe e v4 tehty onr. Deen taught by us. 

garden maintained with eighty gar . ° 

deners. FREE NORMAL COURSES given to all teachers in school systems in 
which the Palmer Method of Business Writing has been adopted completely. 

Others may have this complete course, through correspondence, for ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 

id : ; Further information furnished gladly. 
feet, directly in the centre of the 


town, fronting as it does upon the THE A. N, PALMER co. 
Main street and the two large hotels. 32 E Union Square, - - New York City 


Inside the fence is a 16-foot border ~ badd ba dhe 
of grass, and the garden proper, WM, J, ROLFE, A.M., Litt. D., Presigent Emeritus 
about 150x50 feet, lies inside this HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
porder. The garden is divided into The largest. school of Oratory, Literatare, and 
eighty small plats, each about 44x11 Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
j a ah . Rea MRE A eyo 9 oe the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
feet. Each plat represents a child's expression, whether as a creative thinker o: an 
garden. interpreter. A beautiful new building. 8S. m- 
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PLATS AND ARRANGEMENTS. 
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The garden is about 180 by 80 
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1. i - bee coe tae i - Catal and full informatie 
The garden is laid out, organized, ( Il f Or t on tanntiadein ogne ion 
and planted before school is out. 0 ege 0 a ory —_ 


After the close of school during the 
long vacation, the children meet 
regularly one forenoon a week for 
gardening day. In the two previous 
years they met Saturday forenoon at 
ten. In 1909, out of 116 gardeners, 
three had absolutely perfect attend- 
ance from May to October and thirty 
or more missed but one Saturday, 
and that one owing to an extremely 
heavy storm at the time of assem- 
bling. Many children come every 
dav to attend to their gardens and 
most of them several times a week, 
but the only time attendance is re- 
corded is for the gardening day. 

The gardeners consist of volun- 
teers from the third to seventh 
erades of the public schools. They 
are ail residents of the town who are 
in town during the summer vacation. 

The merchants of the town show 
their interest in the enterprise by 
donating a list of small prizes to be 
given to the gardeners who show 
the most faithfulness, industry, and 
best results. These prizes are 
awarded by a committee of citizens 
in the month of August and later 
publicly given to the children at a 
mass meeting in the fall. 

The garden has been a splendid 
example of co-operation. Superin- 
tendent Crane organizes the garden, 
selects the flowers, lays the plats, 
and oversees the planting and start- 
ing of the garden. The railroad 
leases the plot of ground free of 
charge and fences it. The city of 
Jamestown furnishes water for irri- 
gating free of charge. The Ladies’ 
Civic Improvement League furnishes 
the funds for purchasing the seeds 
and bulbs. The board of education 
furnished a janitor to attend to the 
watering of the garden. The mer- 
chants furnish a list of prizes and 
the newspapers have been ready 
and willing to publish notices dur- 
ing the vacation. The children enter 
into the spirit of the encerprise and 
co-operate with each other and with 
those in charge in a very loyal, pleas- 
ing way, and there are practically 
no cases of rowdyism and no diffi- 
culty at all in managing the garden- 
ers even with 80 or 100 of them out 
at once and only one to take charge. 

The enterprise has been valuable 
in many ways. -First, it cleared an 
unsightly place in the centre of the 
town and made it very attractive. 
Second. it has served as an object 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON Ave. 


Eow BOSTON, MASS. 








lesson in co-operation and an incen- 
tive to civic improvement. James- 
town is one of the cleanest towns in 
the state and this in great part is 
due to the efforts of the Ladies’ 
Civic Improvement League during 
the past few years, and to the civic 
pride which they and such enter- 
prises as our garden have awakened. 
The object lesson of co-operation 
has been splendid help to the entire 
town. 

The best value, however, has been 
in the effect upon the children. They 
learn that there is pleasure in doing 
something useful. They learn to 
love the flowers and learn how to 
care for them. The school has sold 
flower and vegetable seeds for home 
gardens for two years and the sale 
has increased steadily until the past 
year it aggregated 2,200 packets of 
seed. The garden is attracting at- 
tention in educational circles 
throughout the state and will prob- 
ably hasten the advent of agricul- 
ture in the public schools. 


’™ 
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vided for by money grants, which 
will help them to maintain their 
dignity. So far as they are con- 
cerned, their discontent will be thus 
appeased, but it remains to be seen 
whether the Korean patriots, who 
without leadership or means have in 
the past shown their willingness to 
face any risks, will accept the situ- 
ation without a struggle. Japan has 
very wisely averted troublesome 


trade questions by extending the 
Korean tariff for ten years instead 
of applying the Japanese rates and 
regulations. 


THE SHIFTING KINGDOMS. 


Kings and kingdoms have been 
made and unmade since the twenti- 
eth century came in at a rate which 
promises to keep historians and 
geographers busy. Within this 
brief period three kingdoms have 
come into existence, — Norway, 
Bulgaria, and now Montenegro, the 
“black mountain” country, which 
has just been elevated from a 
principality to a kingdom. One em- 
pire, Korea, has vanished from the 
map; and five sovereigns, Abdul 
Hamid II. of Turkey, Mohammed 
Shah of Persia, Abd-el-Aziz of 
Morocco, and two Korean emperors, 
the one who abdicated in 1907 and 
his son, who has just given up his 
sovereignty, have been dethroned. 
During the same period also, three 
presidents of republics,—Castro of 
Venezuela and Zelaya and Madriz 
of Nicaragua,—have left their coun- 
try, each for his country’s good. 

———_-~0- @-0-@-0- @ 0 —— — 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Jesse T. Bonney, aged sixty-five 
years, who died at his home in Nor- 
folk, Va., leaves an estate of about 
$400,000, subject to the dower 
rights of his wife, to educational 
institutions for girls which he es- 
tablished. The widow's dower, 
which is one-third of the whole es- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in sc 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate: 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattack Ave. 


Agencies 25". 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 405 oa er Bldg. 
Los Angeles, "Cal., Douglas Bidg. 





FISH 


rm AGENGY 


Bxcollent facilities for Placing ee ANUAL. ** 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyieten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


September 8, 19)U 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoYDEN, M. A, 





Stare NORMAL ‘SCHOOL, FitcHBURG, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducational. Departme nt forthe peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. 5. ASBURY Prrt- 
MAN, Principal. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive Te Us recommenda- 


JACKSON BOULEVA 


tiens. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1. 00. WRITE U 
RD CHICA 


Ado 





EDUCATORS 


Results Unequalled 


= raseeen * EXCHANGE 


“Testimony 150 Educators” Free 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2! ¥rion Square, Now York, Est. 1889. 


short notice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Maine 
W.B. ANDREWS, Manager 
We need more teachers at once for fall 


vacancies. 





Albany Teachers’ Agency. 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


We do business in every State in the Union. 


Most of our clients remain in their own State, 


but if they wish to teach elsewhere, we can usually find places for them. 

¥ The morning mad on July 5th brought word of the election of eleven of our clients as follows :- 
At Bevier, Mo.,a superintendent of schools recommended by us from Germantown, N. Y 
anda teacher of English and History from Prince Edward Island, Canada; at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., a teacher of Latin and French, recommended by us from Clayton, N. J., two 


) meer” teachers in the same school from St. Johnsville, N. 


y., and a kindergartner from 


erth Amboy, N.S.; at Irvington, N. Y., a teacher of Stenography and Typewriting from 


Waverly; at Kin ton, N. 


Mi a teacher of Science from Ear ville; at Garfield, N. J., a 


rimary teacher from Bainbridge, N. Y.; at Bloomingdale, N. J., a primary teacher from 
ountville, Pa.,and at Winthrop, Ia., a ‘high school principal recommended by us from 


Cleveland, O. 


We not only recommend our candidates, but a large proportion of them seeure the positions for 
which we recommend them. Now is the time to register. Send for Bulletin No. 20. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











Some New Books. 





Title. 
Walden.. 


George Eliot—Scenes “and People in Her 


dd anapsvslibes mae eicn es ih cpa tin'nss 
Old Greek Nature Stories...... .......-.seeeeees 
Rhymes OE IN « Focinc os swvedd csevecccccsccces 
Wagner's Siegfried... ...... ......-..seeeesccees 
The Science of Poetry ............. .-++0e ~~ 
GOOR BIER BRE TIUEG, ... 00. ccccsccccccccccvccsccs 
The Mir e OE BO DEART: 5 og. ccccscdeceesece.ces 
Wentwor 


Routledge Rides Alone.................scceeeeeee 
The Mechanics of Writing... ........ ..--.0s++++ 
Grammar Of Eeperanto ............... cceeeeees 
WHO Castle BUNGSTS. ..... cccecescccsccccccccceses 
TO COST BIIVIM. 20... cc ccccccccccccccccvcses cece 
American Problems.... ...0.0-.s000. ses seve 
How to Keep Fit. .............cce ec ceee cece seeees 
Life and Art of Richard Mansfield.............. 
Two Years ina Tent.... 
The Will to Believe..... 
The Meaning of Truth...... 
Bohemia and the Cechs..............-.--eeee ees 





Author. 


*s Plane Geometry....... hens orth 
* Lake George and Lake Champlain.. 


Publisher. Price. 
Thoreau T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 
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Olcott “ a “s “ 2. 
Farrar se tad “ sé 1 
Burgess os - ee os 1 
Huckel [Tr.} te “ 66 
Maxim Funk & Wagnalls Co., ‘ 2 
Rhodes Henry Holt & Co., se 1 
Walsh w m - ‘i 1. 
& Smith Ginn & Co., Boston 
Reid G. P. Patnam’s Sons, N.Y 


Comfort J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Woolley D.C, Heath & Co., Boston 
Kellerman “* - 
Munn Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, “ 
Rhoades ‘* me 
Munsterberg Moffat, Y ard & Co,, ¥. 
Schofield 


ee et et et et CO 
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Winter a +8 A - 6.00 
Whitney - ia “y 4 50 
James Longmans, Green & Co., “4 2.00 

sm 1.25 
Monroe L. C. Page & Co., Boston 3,00 








tate for life, goes to the institutions 


after her death. 

Dr. George Emory Fellows on 
September 1 closed his active work 
as president of the University of 
Maine after a term of service that 
began January 1, 1902. When his 
resignation was presented in June, 
the trustees allowed him from Sep- 


tember 1 to January 1 as leave of 
absence. He will take that period 
for a much-needed rest. During the 
presidency of Dr. Fellows, the stu- 
dent attendance at the university 
has increased from 411 to 850, the 
faculty from fifty-five to ninety- 
three, and the annual appropriation 
from the state from $20,000 to 


$100,000. Dr. Robert J. Aley, super- 
intendent of public instruction for 
Indiana, and for eighteen years pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Indiana 
University, has accepted the presi- 
dency, and will take office December 
1. In the meantime Dean J. N. 
Hart will serve as acting president. 

A “Handicraft Conference,” in 
which teachers of drawing, handi- 
craft work, and the technical arts 
from all sections of the country will 
participate, will be held in Chicago 
on October 24, 25, and 26. The 
earlier sessions will take place at the 
Art Institute; and on the third day 
will be held at the University of Chi- 
cago, in co-operation with the School 
of Education and the various techni- 
cal departments of the university. 
Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president 
of the University of Chicago, W. M. 
R. French, director of the Chicago 
Art Institute, Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, and Professor George 
E. Vincent, dean of the faculties of 
arts, literature, and science at the 
university, will be among the promi- 
nent speakers before the conference. 

Geheimrath Professor Dr. Lorenz 
Morsbach, professor of English at 
the University of Goettingen, will 
lecture at the University of Chicago 
throughout the autumn quarter. The 
work offered will consist of a course 
on Old-English dialects (the result 
of a request by students) and a 
seminar on the “Poema Morale”’ (the 
earliest extant English poem dating 
after the Conquest). Professor 
Morsbach is the first German pro- 
fessor to come to Chicago under the 
arrangement existing between the 
Prussian government and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for an exchange 
of professors, and in pursuance of 
which Professor John Matthews 
Manly, head of the department of 
English at the University of Chi- 
cago, lectured last year at Goet- 
tingen, as the first representative of 
the University of Chicago. Profes- 
sor Morsbach is best known to Eng- 
lish-speaking students through his 
“Grammar of Middle English,” by 
his illuminating discussions on the 
“Origin of Written Language,” and 
by his determination of the date of 
“Beowulf” and other important Old- 
English poems. He is declared to be 
the most stimulating and successful 
of German professors in this line of 
work. Professor Morsbach’s son 
will accompany him, and will pursue 
research studies at the University of 
Chicago during the autumn quarter 
in classical philology. 
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~ BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH s THEATRE. 


F. 


Among the big features next week 
will be Effie Fay, the comic opera 
star: “The Models of the Jardin de 
Paris,’ with Carl Henry and Lester 
Lonergan and Amy Ricard: Herzog’s 
big troupe of trained horses. Effie 
Fay will be unable to get away 
without singing “The Belle of the 
Avenue A.” “The Models of the 
Jardin de Paris” is one of the big- 
est musical comedy features in 
yaudeville. Herzog’s horses one 
of the greatest troupes of circus 
animals that ever came to this 
country. There are no less than 
twelve beautiful horses performing 
the stage at one time. Lester 
Lonergan and Amy Rieard, who 
have long been legitimate stars, 
have a splendid Irish comedy, called 
“An Idyl of Erin.” Others will 
Billy Clark and the Farnum sisters: 
W. J. Coleman, the monologist; and 
the Charbino brothers. 


B. 


is 


on 


— —___ —__@———————_——_—_—_— 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The September Atlantic has two 
papers of unusual political and eco- 
nomic interest—“The United States 
and Neutralization,’ by C. F. Wicker, 
and “The Economics of Waste and 
Conservation,’ by John Bates Clark. 
Miss Molly Elliet Seawell approaches 
the much-debated question of woman 
suffrage from an entirely fresh point 
of view and in “The Ladies’ Battle” 
argues forcibly against yotes for 
women. Dr. Crothers writes of “My 
Missionary Life in Persia.” Three 
short stories on varied themes are: 
“The Silence,” by John Galsworthy. 
“The Squire,” by Elsie Singmaster, 
and “What Happened to Alanna,” by 
Mrs. C. G. Norris. The literary fea- 
tures of the number are: ‘Miss 
Martineau and the Carlyles,’ by 
Francis Brown, “Illusion,” by Miss 
Sophia Kirk, “In the Rainy Season.” 
by W. D. Hulbert, and “Art Prattle,”’ 
Elihu Vedder, and, as usual, the 
number contains an “end paper” of 
unusual character, “A Defence of 
Whistling.” by Robert H. Schauffler. 
The Diary of Gideon Welles 
tinues reveal troubled condi- 
tion of things in Washington at the 
] of the war. 

The 
tember 3 contains 
f amusing 
novel plan by John Kendrick 
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close 
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lish View of Taft.” Charles Johns- 
ton, in “The Motorist and the Law,” | pag scHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A ‘vperior agency for supericr 4 
describes some of the amusing, con- | people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) offcials my 
sistent. and inconsistent regulations | CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘34 
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i 
ER the country this agency has already placed so many teachers that it is 
ALL OV appealed to for help instead ef to local agencies. 1Tbus ina single week of rig 
May, 1910, engagements were made at Fallon, Nevada, of a teacher recommended by us from bat 
Proctor, Vt.; at Concord, Mass., in the Concord School, of a house- master recomn ended by a 
us from the Detroit University School; at Wilmington, Delaware, in the Friends School, ofa ig 
man just graduating from Syracuse University; in the University School, Cincinnati, of a 4 
native German just then a student at the THE tary Institute of arenior at Colgate Uni- +e 
Oneonta Normal; in the Kentucky Mili- versity. This shows a great variety of mt 
location and of position, but in every case the negotiations were carried on through this A 
office and the engagements made largely through the confidence felt in our services. A su- be | 
perior teacher who desires to locate ina particular state will find it wise to apply to us, for i 
the extent of our work has been increasing every year for more than COUNTRY 
a quarter of a century, and applications come to us from all over the . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF N. Y. a} 
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TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, *” ‘atest “= 


Chicago 
We are now in the midst of things, daily filling pm positions in Colleges, State Norme! 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 


f you want yersonal service, write us. 
8000 positions filled through this one office. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


—s 





New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. ‘a 
Advises parents about schools, WM. O. PRATT, Mer. Pi 
a 
3 


= 


introduces to Colleger, 


MERICAN .. TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


R IGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
epartment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


and = 
ernesses, for every 
or address 





1" 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im a: 
High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in I enn- ws 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- ‘e 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further a 


information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEN‘ Y, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
C. V. Bank Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atianta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 
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SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


" 
SRS ct 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Great American Educators 
With Chapters on 


American Education 
By A. E. WINSHIP 


Every boy and girl should be familiar with 
the lives of men and women who have done 
so much to improve the schools of this 
country and have made a thorough education 
possible. 

This book contains stories of Horace 
Mann, Mary Lyon, Henry Barnard, and 
others with portraits. 

Also contains sketches of founders and 
benefactors of American colleges. 

Brief historical sketches of American 
Education from 1900 back to 1619. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


+ 


NOTABLE LECTURES ON BOYS 


By A. E. Winship 





Boston 


Unsurpassed in Interest, Information or Inspiration 


Mr. Winship has been an exceedingly 
attractive lecturer on Boys for a quarter of 
a century. He has lectured in every state 
in the union, and in more than half of the 
states every year for twenty-five years. In 
more than one hundred cities he has lec- 
tured in more than ten different years 


LECTURES ON BOYS 


Boys as an Asset 
Boys as a Liability 
The New Boy 
Making Boys Manly 


These may be given singly or as a series. 


For dates, address 


Cc. W. SOUTHWORTH, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 





GST MENTE LORE en aca: 




















WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioes.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 
‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 


mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 
‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 


ferme. [| pontine feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
*Enciosed please find my check. 


*‘With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours,”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“T have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
Agency in keeping me well gee in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreeiate your services very 
much indeed. x 

“ Thanking you fer your good work in my behalf, I am 

* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calis are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A_ Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 

















Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





— 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 
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